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Magnetic Skelp Charging Machine 


Feeding Rolls Magnetized Propel the Plates 
into the Heating Furnace—Machine May 
Travel Across the- Front of the Furnace 


A machine for charging into the heating fur- 

e the plates or skelp from which pipe is made 
has been developed by the Taylor-Wilson Mfg. Com- 
pany, McKees Rocks, Pa., a company which has 
made a specialty of machinery for iron and steel 
pipe making. The machine, with a frame of plates 
and angles, mounted on four wheels, has two mo- 


made of manganese steel to minimize wear and 
also to avoid a permanently magnetized roll. The 


rolls are driven at a speed suitable to the size of 
plates being charged. 

The machine is designed to charge all sizes of 
plates required for making pipe by the method 
known as butt welding, which sizes cover pipe ‘x 





e Man Standing on the Machine, Which Travels Across the Furnace, Throws Each Plate into the Trough Where Magnetized 
Rolls Grip the Plate Sufficiently to Propel It Into the Furnace 


ors, one for the travel of the machine across the 
‘ront of the furnace and the other, a variable speed 
iotor, to drive the charging rolls. The top of the 
achine is made to carry a pile of the plates to be 
harged, and parallel with the piled plates is a 
‘rough or table slightly higher than the furnace 
oor. Located near each end of this trough is a 
air of rolls. Placed inside of these rolls are sta- 
tionary magnets. The object of the magnets is to 
ittract the plate to the rolls and thus produce suf- 
‘icient friction to propel the plates. The rolls are 


to 4 in. in diameter. The plates are about 20 ft. 
long. 

The usual method of charging is by hand. The 
end of the plate is placed in the furnace door and 
the man or men holding the other end run forward 
and push the plate into the furnace. The plate is 
then adjusted by a second man. Owing to the high 
temperature from the open end or door of the fur- 
nace, this work is hard and the men must be re- 
layed every 40 min. More or less skill is also re- 
quired. In making *,-in. pipe 8000 to 9000 pieces 
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“ Sections Through the 


Rolls of the 


Magnetic 


of plate must be charged in an 11-hr. turn. 
fact gives some idea of the amount of 
handled. 

The accompanying reproduction of a photo- 
graph shows the method of charging with the mag- 
netic charging machine. The plate being propelled 
from both ends is kept straight and is delivered 
into the furnace, as expected, in a much more reg- 
ular manner than by hand charging. When the 
proper speed is obtained for the rolls they are run 
continuously and the plates are therefore delivered 
in the furnace at a regular distance from the door. 

In operating only two men are necessary on the 
machine proper. One operates the motors and the 
other throws the plates from the pile to the charg- 
ing trough. When the rolls are run continuously, 
a set of arms which extend above the rolls are 
made part of the machine to prevent the plates 
being charged when placed in position. The plate 
rests on these and when it is desired to charge it, a 
lever lowers the arms and brings the plate in con- 
tact with the rolls. 

The advantages of the machine are enumerated 
as follows: 1. It is more economical than hand 
charging as 3 to 4 men can be eliminated. 2. The 
material is charged in a more regular manner and 
more plates can be placed across the furnace due te 
this regularity in charging. 3. As the 
approach the furnace, the work is not 
ing as when done by hand. 4. 
suffices. 5. 


This 
material 


men do not 
so exhaust- 
Less skilled help 
Owing to the rapidity with which the 
machine charges, the men operating the machine 
are not constantly working, as the speed of the 
machine is greater than that of the furnace to heat. 

The machine, it is understood, is in operation 
in several of the pipe mills of the United States 
and Canada. The Taylor-Wilson Mfg. Company 
has patented the machine in the United States and 
foreign countries. 


Small Self-Contained Planing Machine 


A new type of motor-driven planing machine 
which is particularly adapted for trade schools and 
technical institutions has been placed on the market 
by the Cincinnati Planer Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
It is entirely self-contained and the wiring is 
carried in conduit with the starting box attached 
to the top plate. Among the work that this ma- 
chine is particularly adapted to handle is the making 
of small duplicate manufacturing parts as well as 
the ordinary run of planing machine work. 

The bed is bored for the-driving shaft bearings 
which are internally ground. Self-oiling bronze 
bushings are provided for the loose pulleys and both 
the horizontal and vertical have micrometer 
collars. Crank handles have been done away with 
and fixed ones substituted. A new design of feed 
gear in which the old style flat spring and pawl 
have been eliminated has been placed at the end 
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Showing the Stationary Magnets 
of the rail. One of the features of the gear is that 
nothing but the operating handle is exposed. The 
practice of covering the gears thoroughly to elim- 
inate chances of accidents to the operator has been 
followed throughout the machine. 

The upper driving shaft revolves in bearings 
that are provided with bronze bushings and ring- 





4 Recently Developed Small Self-Contained Planing Machine 
for Trade and Technical Schools 


oiling devices. These bearings are fastened to the 
top plate which carries the motor and the starting 
box, thus making a complete unit of them. The 
starting box is mounted at the extreme end of this 
plate away from the belts which it is pointed out 
eliminates the dangerous practice of reaching 
through the belt openings to start the machine, 
which is the case when the starting box is mounted 
on the side of the housings. 


The H. L. 


turer of 


Brown Fence & Mfg. Company, manufac 
ornamental woven wire lawn fence, etc., | 
one of the busiest of the factory colony at Oakley, a 
thriving manufacturing suburb of Cincinnati, Ohio 
Its plant is running full time. Its faith in good busi 
ness for the coming season is shown in its employment 
of a special engineer to design improved machinery in 
the expectation of turning out lawn fence the best in 
quality and most attractive in appearance. The com 
pany also makes tree guards, flower bed borders and 
other artistic designs for the lawn. Quality is the 
watchword in the factory, the motto in the office and 
slogan of the salesmen. The company’s output is han 
dled through the hardware jobbers. It is in position 
to take good care of its business, having a private rail- 
road siding for receiving and shipping. 
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CARWHEEL GRINDING MACHINE 


\ Self-Contained Unit for Steel or Chilled Wheels 
with a Single-Belt Drive 


For grinding steel or chilled cast-iron wheels on 
axles the Springfield Machine Company, 
dgeport, Conn., has developed a self-contained 
wheel grinding machine. Wheels ranging from 
to 44 in. in diameter can be handled, and the 
nding or truing of a pair of wheels can be done 
their own axle if desired or on dead centers. 
single belt from the main lineshaft or a motor 
ves the machine, which is arranged so that a 
ane can pass over it for placing or removing the 
vheel without interference. 
A clutch which can be operated by hand levers 
rom either side of the machine enables the axle 
be stopped instantly when the opening or gap 
the gear is directed toward the top to permit the 
removal of the axle. A common shaft is used to 
drive the pinions that operate the machine. This 





vs of the Operating Side ard One End of a New Machine 
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over the wheels prevent the spray from falling on 
the floor. 

The following table gives the principal dimen- 
sions and specifications of the machine: 


Minimum diameter of wheel ground, ir 8 
Maximum diameter of wheel ground, i: i4 
Gauge of wheels, in 
Maximum diameter of journal take 
Maximum length of axle taken, 
Diameter of grinding wheels, 
Face width of grinding wheels, 
Diameter of driving drum, 
Length of driving drum, it 
Approximate speed of driving drum, r.p.1 
Diameter of smaller grinding whee 
pulley step, in 


Diameter of larger grinding wheel cone pulle 
step, in ; 
Face width of grinding wheel cone pulley 
steps, in : } 
Maximum speed of grinding wheels, r.p.n 
Minimum speed of grinding wheels, r.} 
Maximum speed of driving wheel ge 


Minimum speed of axle driving g¢ 
Number of speed changes 
Diameter of tailstock sleeve, 
Floor space required, {Tt 
Size of motor required, hp 
Speed of motor, r.p.m 
Net weight of machine, including nm 
1ecessories, Ib 8,000 


Shipping weight, lb 19,200 





Carwheels Without Re 


moving Them from Their Axles 


arrangement is relied upon to insure the same 
relative position at all times and to overlap the gap 

the driven gear. Three different speeds for the 
rotation of the axles are available. : 

The headstocks of the machine can be swiveled 

permit tapers to be ground and the tailstocks 
are of heavy construction with large sleeves and 
feed screws. The journal rests are arranged to re- 
eive different sizes of half shells and are adjustable 
or small differences in the diameter of the journals. 

The grinding wheel spindles are driven by a belt 
trom overhead drums and automatic belt tightening 
dlers are relied upon to maintain the proper ten- 

nm at all times. The travel of the grinding wheel 
heads parallel with the axle and the feed are accom- 

ished by hand. The feed screws, which are large, 
have long nuts and ball bearings to take up end 
thrust are provided. The cone pulley driving the 
pindle provides two different speeds for the wheel. 
lhe grinding wheel spindles are made of high car- 
on steel and run in bronze bearings. The slide 
earings are narrow and long, with adjustable taper 
vibs to take care of wear. 

The equipment furnished with the machine in 
ludes a pump for supplying water to the grinding 
wheels and a set of wrenches. The water supply is 
taken from a tank in a portion of the bed and hoods 





New Way to Make High Manganese Steel 
Castings 


An interesting and rather novel plan for making 
small quantities of high-manganese low-carbon steel 
castings was recently hit upon by a steel foundry in 
the Pittsburgh district. A small order for steel cast- 
ings containing 0.60 per cent. carbon and about 1 per 
cent. manganese had remained unfilled for some time 
because not enough tonnage was involved to make a 
special heat and it was not practicable to pour part of a 
0.60 carbon heat into a separate ladle and add ferro 
manganese. The problem was solved and the order 
successfully and quickly filled by adding to the molds 
a calculated quantity of 98 per cent. pure carbon-free 
“manganese flour,” the powdered metallic manganese 
of the Goldschmidt Thermit Company, now being 
used to harden the surface of certain types of steel 
castings as described in The Iron Age of April 30, 
1914. This procedure did not raise the carbon, while 
the manganese flour was said to be readily and uni 
formly absorbed by the steel without causing blowholes 
or non-homogeneous steel. The similar use of ferro 
manganese would be likely to result in not only a higher 
carbon but also enough reaction in the mold to cause 
porous castings. 


The new sheet mills of the Western Reserve Steel 
Company, Warren, Ohio, are nearing completion and 
will be placed in operation early in January. 
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A Motor-Driven Gun Boring Lathe 


A lathe that is not designed for turning is some- 
what of a rarity among machine tools. The Det- 
rick & Harvey Machine Company, Baltimore, Md., 
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tween 6 and 18 in. in diameter. An oil pu 
driven by a 3-hp. motor is used to supply oil 
the cutter through a telescoping tube. The la) 
leg under the bed at the headstock serves as an 
reservoir, and is fitted with a strainer and rem: 








J 





4 Gun Boring Lathe Equipped with an All-Geared Motor-Driven Headstock and Provided with an Extra Carriage to Su 


port a Tool for Cutting Off o1 


has nevertheless developed a motor-driven lathe in 
which no provision is made for turning. This 
tool, which is illustrated herewith, is designed for 
use in connection with the manufacture of guns 
up to a maximum bore of 6 in. in diameter, and is 
designated as a gun boring lathe. The swing of the 
machine is 27 in. over the ways, and practically any 
length can be handled, up to 30 ft., a machine with 
a bed of this size weighing approximately 24,000 Ib. 

The lathe is equipped with an all-geared motor- 
driven headstock, the driving motor, which is rated 
at 10 hp., being attached directly to the headstock. 
The motor has a speed variation of 3 to 1, which 
in conjunction with the four gear changes provided 
enables work speeds ranging from 2 to 111 r.p.m. 
to be secured. Change gears provide for 10 re 
versible feeds ranging from 0.002 to 0.020 in., 
while by shifting a clutch, feeds ranging from 0.030 
to 0.333 in. can be obtained, thus giving 20 feed 
changes in all. 

The spindle, which is a solid steel forging, 5 
in. in diameter, is mounted in bronzed bushed bear 
ings, each of which is 12 in. long. A threaded nose 
is provided on the spindle to receive chucks. All! 
the driving gears and pinions are of steel or bronze, 
and the driving shafts have bronze bushed bearings. 
The thrust of the spindle is taken on a roller bear 
ing measuring 8 in. in diameter, which is relied 
upon to reduce the friction at this point. The bor 
ing carriage has a bearing capable of accommodat 
ing bars up to 4%4 in. in diameter, and an extra 
carriage with a plain tool rest, having hand cross 
feed, is provided for cutting off or trimming up the 
work. Both of the carriages are fitted to the ways 
by square locks and have steel taper gibs for tak- 
ing up wear. Power longitudinal feed, which maj 
be disengaged at will, and the usual rack and pinion 
hand traverse are provided for the two carriages. 
With a view to avoiding unequal pull on the car- 
riage the lead screw is placed between the ways 
directly under the boring bar. This screw is 3 in. 
in diameter and is held in tension between capped 
bearings in the bed with ball thrust bearings. 

There are two steady rests furnished with the 
lathe, one for work ranging from 3 to 10 in. in 
diameter, while the other is intended for work be 


Trimming the Work 


able chip pan. The bottom of the bed is inclined 
toward the reservoir, with a view to preventing the 
oil that has been used from being wasted. 


An Adjustable Safety Saw Guard 


For use on woodworking machinery to protect 
operators from injury, Hobart W. Curtis, foreman 
of the pattern department of the Waterbury Farrel! 
Foundry & Machine Company, Waterbury, Conn., 
has designed an adjustable safety saw guard. The 
working parts are made of steel and iron, while the 
guard proper is of aluminum, a combination which 
it is pointed out gives an efficient and rigid guard 
and also one that is easily and quickly adjusted to 
any position. It is possible to raise the guard a 
slight distance above the saw, and when it is not 
in use it can be raised to its full hight and moved 
to one side. 

The guard swings on the pivot J and is pre- 
vented {1.0m hitting the saw by the chain K. An 
arm for supporting the guard is carried by the end 
of the horizontal shaft L. This arm is controlled 





\n Improved Form of Adjustable Satety Saw Guard Which 
Can Be Raised and Swung Out of the Way if Desired 


by the handle M, which is equipped with a toothed 
segment N, and a pawl O, for locating the guard 
at the proper hight. A joint is provided at the 
point P in the horizontal shaft so that the guard, 
when not in use, may be swung out of the way. 
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New Type of Radial Drilling Machine 


The Willmarth Tool Works, 1516 East Thirty- 
nd street, Cleveland, Ohio, has placed on the 
rket a radial drilling machine which is new in 
iple of operation and design. The most notice- 
point of difference is the method of moving 
head and arm to locate the holes. The head 
tates about a large circular bearing on the arm 
i the arm rotates about the column in the conven- 
nal way. This arrangement produces a double 
veling motion which is relied upon to locate any 
le within the capacity of the machine readily 
rhe column is of the post and sleeve type, the 
t of which has a large and heavy lower portion ex- 
nding up to the top member to which it is bolted. 
e column sleeve telescopes and has bearings at 
th the top and the bottom, as well as a large 
ll thrust bearing at the lower end which is relied 
on to assist in the swinging of the arm. The 
nding clamp at the lower end of the sleeve pro- 
ices a practically solid column when tightened. 
he arm is of cylindrical box section with heavy 
ternal ribs and is elevated or lowered by gearing 
the top through a coarse pitch screw which is 
ing on ball bearings. The bearing of the head 
the arm is 17 in. in diameter, and has an annu- 
r ring on the inside to keep it central and a heavy 
vot bolt for holding the two together. A self- 
«king spiral gear and rack are provided for mov- 
ig the head, and an eccentric clamp is provided 
x locking the head to the arm. 
The spindle, which is finished by grinding, is 
in. in diameter at the large end and 1°, in. at 
the smallest point. It is provided with a No. 5 
Morse taper hole and a large ball thrust bearing. 
There are eight speed changes, ranging from 35 to 
75 rp.m. Four of these are obtained by the 
steps of the cone pulleys, and this number is doubled 
the back gearing which is provided in the spindle 
ng gears. The feeding mechanism is composed 
selective gear box driving a worm and worm 
ar, which in turn drives the feeding pinion. Six 
varying from 0.006 to 0.027 in. per revclu- 


New Type of Radial Drilling Machine in Which the Head 
s Rotated on the End of the Arm Instead of Sliding Along It 
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View of the Head and Arm Showing Arrangement of (¢ 
trolling Levers and Handwheels. et 


tion of the spindle, are available, and any one can 
be secured by operating the dial on the front of 
the feed box. Quick return of the spindle is secured 
by a handwheel attached to the feed pinion shaft, 
and its engagement with the feed worm is made 
by a friction ring controlled by a nut in the front 
of the handwheel. Both depth gauge and auto 
matie trip are included in the feed mechanism. 

The tapping mechanism is obtained by a jack 
shaft in the head which runs at high speed and 
drives through ring clutches. These are self-ad 
justing and are operated by a lever at the front of 
the machine, which, it is emphasized, enables the 
workman to start, stop or reversé the spindle easily) 

The following table gives the principal dimer 
sions and specifications of the machine: 


Vertical spindle traver 

Vertical traverse of rm, 

Maximum distance betwee! ib 
Maximum distance between spindle and ta 
Diameter of smallest core pulle ste! 
Diameter o irgest cone pu 


Face width of cone 


Diameter of tight and loose pulleys 14 
Face width of tight nd ose pulle { 
Hight of machine, ir 96 
Weight, Ib 5,00 


The machine, which drills to the center of a 
circle 48%, in. in diameter, is regularly equipped 
with a round table, as shown. If desired, however, 
any style can be supplied on special order 


The Armstrong-Whitworth Plant in Canada 


The opening of the Canadian plant of Armstrong 
Whitworth of Canada, Ltd., Longueuill, Que., on the St 
Lawrence River, directly opposite Montreal, Decembe 
12, draws attention to the growing importance of the 
steel industry in the Dominion. The units now in ope 
ation place this company in a position to turn out the 
highest grade of steel, tools, etc. The occasion of the 
opening was made a formal one for the visit of promi 
nent Canadian manufacturers and financial interests 
M. J. Butler, a director of the company, under whose 
supervision the construction of the plant has been suc 
cessfully carried out, acted as host to the visitors. The 
plant consists of steel works, rolling mill, hammer de 
partment and machine shop, all representing modern 
progress. The company has a site of 250 acres ex 
tending to the river front. The floor area of the unit 
now at work covers 66,000 sq. ft. Every attention has 
been paid to the comfort of the employees. Their num 
ber will soon be 500, as expert hands are en route from 
Sheffield and other manufacturing points in England. 
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Locomotive Crane of Heavy Construction 


A new type of locomotive crane that has re- 
cently been brought out by the Cleveland Railway 
Supply Company, Citizens Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has a number of distinctive features de- 





A Locomotive Crane Which Is Characterized by Heavy Con- 
struction and a Large Rotating Bed 


signed to insure hard service, efficiency and speed 
in operation. Some of the important features in- 
clude heavy construction of the machine, large 
and heavy traveling mechanism, powerful engines, 
an independent engine for rotating, a large rotat- 
ing bed or ring, a low center of gravity, rapid 
boom hoisting and lowering mechanism, accessi- 
bility of parts and large coal and water capacity. 

The bed of the machine is of rigid and heavy 
construction. The car frame is built of two 
heavy longitudinal side girders between which are 
heavy cross beams properly spaced to support the 
roller bed, upper structure and propelling mech- 
anism. The frame is mounted on two four-wheel 
standard M. C. B. trucks with 33-in. wheels and 
heavy special axles and a 20'2-ft. wheelbase. The 
rotating bed is 105 in. in diameter or about 18 in. 
larger than the general practice. The advantages 
claimed for the larger bed are additional stability 
and less racking with heavy loads. The lower 
ring is composed of 44 conical rollers of ample 
diameter and face to carry the load. These rollers 
are attached by pins to a spider which has a 
bearing on the center pin of the crane, insuring 
an alignment of the rollers. The rotating bed 
that carries the hoisting, rotating and traveling 
mechanism is a heavy machined casting, resting 
directly on the rollers. 

The engine for raising and lowering the boom 
and the load and for traveling has two vertical 
cylinders 9 in. in diameter with a 12-in. stroke. 
Rotation is accomplished by a swinging engine 
with a 4x6-in. cylinder mounted on the rotating 
bed. The advantages claimed for an independent 
engine drive for rotation instead of using one 
engine for all operations is that the control is 
easier in rotating fast or slow as may be required, 
a smooth, quick acceleration is assured, jerking 
caused by the operation of the clutches is elimi- 
nated, and the operation of two clutches is 
avoided. 

Power for traveling is applied to one axle on 
each truck through bevel gears and pinions and 
two clutches for driving the crane in either direc- 
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tion without reversing the engine. The hoisting 
drum which is 20 in. in diameter is driven 
gears and pinions and is operated by a clutch 
Control of the load is through a strap brake oper 
ated by both foot and hand levers. For raising 
and lowering the boom a 12-in. drum, connected +, 
a worm gear, is mounted in the top structure 
the crane, the ropes leading directly from the 
drum to the sheaves in the head of the boom and 
thence to the purchase blocks connected to the 
top structure, thus giving the ropes a good lever 
age for the support of the boom. The crane is 
rotated by a pinion meshing with teeth on the 
outside of the rotating ring, the pinion being 
driven by the rotating engine, worm and gear. 

The hoist and travel clutches are of the disk 
friction type, one-half of the disk having a contact 
surface covered with asbestos facing, which runs 
either with or without oil. The gearing in genera! 
is of cast steel and the small pinions are of forged 
steel. The teeth, fulcrum gear and the pinion 
which meshes with it, are all cast steel. All 
other gears have cut teeth. Cold rolled shafting 
is used for shafts 3’ in. in diameter and under, 
larger sizes being forged. The bearings through- 
out are bronze bushed. 

The operating mechanism is low down, making 
a low center of gravity and increasing the capa 
city. The operator’s position is on the right side 
of the crane, a little forward of the center, where 
he can see the various operations without any 
obstructions to his view. All the mechanism is 
accessible without dismantling the crane or tak- 
ing out parts. Bunker capacity for 2000 lb. of 
coal and water storage capacity for 500 gal. are 
provided. The crane is built in standard sizes 
from 15 to 30 tons inclusive, and with booms from 
30 to 50 ft. in length. It is designed to travel at 
speeds of from 600 to 1000 ft. per min. and has a 
rotating speed of 3 to 4r.p.m. The hoisting speed 
depends upon the load. 


A New Hexagonal Guide for Screw Plates 


To enable die adjustment to be made readily in 
screw plates, the Conant & Donelson Company, Con- 
way, Mass., has brought out an improved type of 

guide. It is hexagonal 
in form and can be 
turned with an ordinary 
monkey wrench. The ar- 
rangement and use of 
the guide is clearly 
brought out in the ac- 
companying illustration. 
One of the fields in 
| which it is pointed out 
———~ the guide will be found 
A New Hexagonal Guide for useful is where it is 
Date ht ts Cataticn we necessary to cut over a 
Adjustment with an Ordinary thread, and the available 
—— space is not sufficient to 
permit the die stock to be turned around. Under 
these conditions it is emphasized that the new guide 
will be found of advantage, as it is simply necessary 
to take a monkey wrench and turn the die around in 
this way. 





The Reynolds Electric Company, 422-428 South Tal- 
man avenue, Chicago, Ill., announces a second important 
decision relating to Reco color hoods, the Court of Ap- 
peals having affirmed the lower court in a decision 
handed down December 6, sustaining all the legal rights 
relating to them. The suit has attracted much atten- 
tion and has been under considerable discussion by the 
trade. 
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New Disk and Surface Grinding Machine 


\ rotary disk and surface grinding machine 
odying a number of interesting features has 
placed on the market by the Walker Grinder 
npany, Worcester, Mass. The grinding wheel 
not overhang the ways at any time, and the 
ed of rotation of the work and the amount of 
are automatically accelerated as the wheel 
proaches the center of rotation of the work and 
tarded as it recedes. The work handled by the 
hine is flat pieces and piston rings, the machine 
ise for finishing one of the latter being illus- 
ed in one of the engravings. 

[he machine is self-contained, and no overhead 
ifting is necessary for its operation. The tight 
| loose pulleys are incased and the belt shifter is 
erated by a treadle. The grinding wheel, which is 
in. in diameter and has a feed of 3/16 in. per rev- 
tion of the work, is suspended underneath the 

which runs on V tracks, having an extension 
vard the work. In this way, it is pointed out that 
respective of the position of the wheel slide or the 
the grinding wheel does not overhang the 
s. As the wheel feeds toward the center the 
eed of the work is increased automatically 100 
er cent. in 5 in. of movement of the ram and a 
irface of 400 sq. in. is gone over in 1 min. This 
rrangement and a corresponding retardation as 
he wheel recedes from the center is accomplished 

the operation of an Evans cone located in the 
nterior of the column. 

The grinding wheel spindle is driven by a belt 
coming up from the driving pulley mounted on a 
shaft in the base of the machine. This shaft also 
mounts a pulley for driving the variable-speed 
mechanism and the water pump. The reversing 
mechanism is of the bevel gear and positive clutch 
type, the shifting member being impelled by a 
pivoted vertical lever operated by dogs on the ram. 
An automatic stop device which operates after the 
vheel passed beyond the work is brought into play 

the action of a knurled sleeve coming in contact 
vith a bell crank lever at the end of the stroke, 
thus disengaging the work spindle clutch. To start 

e feed this knurled sleeve is given a slight rotary 
ition, which releases the clutch. 

The knee can be tilted to enable the machine to 
vyrind either concave or convex, this adjustment 

ng secured by a screw. A hardened steel screw 








Machine Employed for Grinding a Piston Ring Which Is 
Held in Place by a Magnetic Chuck 
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Front View of a New Combination Rotary Dis nd Su 
(rir ing Mac! 


and button which are set permanently so that the 
machine will grind flat work when both are in con 
tact is employed to set the tilting knee in a straight 
position after it has been thrown out of alignment. 
To turn out concave work it is simply necessary to 
unloosen the check nut and turn the adjusting screw 
until the proper degree of angularity is secured. 


Convex grinding is obtained by backing off the 


adjusting screw. 

Automatic vertical feed which is operated by 
dogs on the edge of the ram the same as the longi 
tudinal feed is provided, and an automatic arrange- 
ment is relied upon to stop the operation of the 
grinding wheel when the proper thickness has been 
reached. The feed is positive and is regulated by 
a ratchet and pawl arrangement; it can be had at 
both ends of the stroke. The ram can be stopped by 
hand at any point in the stroke. 

The machine is fitted with one of the builder’s 


magnetic chucks, which can be furnished in various 


diameters between 8 and 12 in. The floor space oc- 
cupied by the machine measures 3 x 5 ft., and the 
net weight of the machine, with a 12-in. chuck, is 
approximately 2000 Ib. 


The Erie Pump & Equipment Company, Erie, Pa., just 
organized, is a consolidation of the Erie Pump & Engine 
Works, whose sand gravel dredging pumps and gen 
eral contractors’ pumps have been well known to the 
trade for the past 20 years, and of the Northern Equip 
ment Company, also of Erie, manufacturer of the Cope 
boiler feed water regulators and governors. Manu 
facturing will be conducted at the plant of the Erie 
Pump & Engine Works, which is located in the heart 
of the city, close to all railroads, so that the best 
shipping facilities are available. The officers of the 
new company are as follows: E. W. Nick, president and 
treasurer; D. H. Du Mond, vice-president; V. V. Veen 
schoten, secretary. John H. Dougherty, who for 
number of years has been in the employ of the Jeans 
ville Iron Works as designer of centrifugal pumps, 
has been engaged to take charge of the designing of 
pumps. John G. Pfadt, who was president of the Erie 
Pump & Engine Works, is not connected in any way 
with the new concern. 
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PIPE DRILLING MACHINES 


Use of Two Sets of Adjustable Spindles for 
Simultaneous Piercing of Opposite Walls 


The Valley City Machine Works, 12 Campau 
avenue, Detroit, Mich., has recently designed an 
interesting type of gang drilling machine. These 
are intended for drilling holes in pipe and the oppo- 
site walls are pierced simultaneously. The holes 
are drilled by pairs of spindles which operate on the 
pipe from above and below. Two of the machines 
are illustrated, one a four-spindle and the other a 
34-spindle machine. 

Essentially the machine consists of a rail sup- 
ported by as many legs as are necessary and carry- 
ing the required units of drill Spindle brackets 
which can be varied to suit the requirements. It 
will be noticed from the illustrations that the rail 
is set at an angle, this arrangement being relied 
upon to enable the operator to handle the work with 
the least expenditure of effort. The rail also carries 
self-centering clamping jaws which are operated 
by a splined shaft, worm gears and rack and pinion 
shown at the right of the 34-in. spindle machine. 
The spindles can be adjusted both as to center dis- 
tances and the length of drill used, the minimum 
center distance being 4%, in. 

The horizontal lever at the right imparts a slid- 
ing movement to the clamping jaws to move the 
work longitudinally to different positions or stops. 
This enables any number of holes, which is an ex- 
act multiple of the number of pairs of spindles, to 
be drilled at will. Where the number of holes is an 
odd multiple only one set of drils is used and, of 
course, the holes are drilled only in one wall of the 
pipe. Where the number of holes is an even multiple 


A Four-Spindle Machine with Hand Lever Feed for Drilling 
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Front View of a Machine with 34 Spindles and Automat 
Power Feed for Each Gang 


both sets of spindles operate unless it is desired t 
have the holes bored in one wall only. 

The power for driving the machine is trans- 
mitted through a belt connection to the main driving 
shaft and from there to the spindles of both sets 
through rods and sets of bevel gears. The four- 
spindle machine is equipped with hand feed, the 
controlling lever being located as shown at the left 
end. On the 34-spindle machine a power feed with 
automatic stop is provided for each gang of spindles. 
The four-spindle machine is 20 ft. long, while the 
other one is capable of handling work up to a maxi- 


Opposite Walls of a Pipe Simultaneously 
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im length of 10 ft. and weighs about 6000 lb. The 
or space required for the latter machine is 4 x 14 


Double-Piston Hand Hydraulic Pump 


A combined quick-acting and high-pressure 
hydraulic pump for general purposes has been 
placed on the market by L. Henderer’s Sons, Wil- 
mington, Del. This 
pump is equipped 
with two pistons 
which enables a con- 
tinuous discharge to 
be secured, but the 
principal feature of 
the combination is 
the variation of 
pressure that can be 
obtained. It is pos- 
sible to use the pump 
for a number of dif- 
ferent purposes, one 
of which is in con- 
junction with a ram 
for use as a hy- 
draulic jack. With 
the combination of 
the two pistons a 
pressure of 6000 lb. 
per sq. in. can be 
procured from the 
smaller one of %4 in. 
in diameter and a 
pressure of 1000 lb. 
from the larger pis- 
ton, which is 14% in. 
in diameter. It is 
pointed out that 
when the low-pres- 
sure piston is ris- 
ing the high-pressure one is on its downward stroke. 

Referring to the accompanying illustration, 1 
is the high-pressure piston and 2 the low-pressure 
one. When the capacity of the latter piston is to 
be exceeded the release wheel 3 disengages it and 
leaves the high-pressure piston ready for use. This 
piston can be operated under all working conditions, 
and it is possible to release all the load pressure by 
manipulating the release wheel 4, which governs the 
return of the liquid to the pump reservoir. 

The pump illustrated has a stroke of 3 in. and 
an over-all hight of 3414 in. It weighs 190 Ib. with 
a reservoir base having a capacity of 1200 cu. in., 
but the capacity of the base can be changed to suit 
the requirements of various cases. This is also 
true of the diameters of the pistons where working 
pressures other than 6000 and 1000 lb. per sq. in. 
are required. 





A New Double-Piston Hand-Oper- 
ated High-Pressure Hydraulk 
Pump 


The Republic Stamping & Enameling Company, 
Canton, Ohio, gave as a Christmas present to each 
employee in its service six months or more a life in- 
surance policy equal to about the amount of his annual 
wages. The employees were insured under the group 
plan at the company’s expense, about 400 workmen 
being the beneficiaries. Each man’s policy remains in 
effect as long as he is an employeee of the company. 


The W. H. Hoover Company, New Berlin, Ohio, has 
recently received a $200,000 order for harness parts to 
be supplied to the British Government for war purposes. 


The plant is being operated night and day filling the 
order. 
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A Pyrometer Using Metallic Salt Pastes 


As a substitute for the Seger cone method of 
determining temperature, the Carl Nehls Alloy Com- 
pany, 248 Brush street, Detroit, Mich., has devel- 
oped a new method in which it employs various 
kinds of metallic salts which are made into mix- 
tures that will melt down at different temperatures 
ranging from 2200 to 1330 deg. C. It also uses these 
pastes in place of pyrometers, as well as for check- 
ing instruments. One of the claims is that the ma- 
terial can be used several times without impairing 
the accuracy of the indicutions. 

The salts are put up in the form of a paste 
which is packed in a tin and lumps of pastes with 
various melting temperatures can be placed on a 
steel bar as shown in the foreground of the ac- 
companying illustration. This can be inserted in 
ovens, retorts, flues, gas mains, steam pipes, etc., 
to find the temperature at which they are operating. 
The salts having a melting point lower than the 
temperature present will of course melt and a com- 





A New Type of Pyrometer in Which the Melting of 
of Metallic Salts Indicates the Temperature 


1 Paste 


parison with those that remain solid will indicate 
the temperature which would be between the two 
melting points. The use of a long bar, it is pointed 
out, makes it possible to determine whether the 
temperature is uniform in the front and back, top 
and bottom or corners of a furnace, oven, kiln, etc. 

Another way in which these salts can be used 
is to cast them into solid cylinders approximately 
7/16 in. in diameter and *4 in. long. For all tempera- 
tures below 932 deg. F., these pastes are used in an 
air tight glass tube, such as is shown in the central 
background. This, it is pointed out, enables the 
salts to be used over and over again, as they melt 
each time the temperature rises above the point 
of liquefaction and solidify when the temperature 
falls below. One way of using these cylinders is to 
plug one end of a tube or pipe and drop in a cylin- 
der, lowering a small rod into the tube until it 
rests on the salt. When the salt liquefies the rod 
will lower and thus indicate that the melting tem- 
perature of the salt has been reached. This, it is 
pointed out, is useful for finding the temperatures 
of metals in a molten condition, salt bath furnaces 
employed in heat treatment, etc. 

Where it is desired to find the exact tempera- 
ture of tools heated in a forge fire, a paste is used 
that represents the correct hardening temperature 
for the tool. This paste is daubed on the tool and 
when it is heated to this temperature the salt will 
melt and the tool can be taken out of the fire. In 
using this method it is recommended that the tool 
be surrounded by a piece of sheet steel or inserted 
in a gas pipe, as that keeps the paste from coming 
in contact with the fuel. 
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Brass Melting in an Electric Furnace 


A New Type 
Pinch Effect and 


Which 


the 
Commer- 


Utilizes 
Is Now 


cially Melting Brass and Bronze Chips 


The possible use of the electric furnace in the 
brass foundry is gaining important recognition 
lately as an improvement over existing melting 
methods. A furnace that is making rapid strides 
in this field is the one described in a paper before 
the American Institute of Metals at Chicago in Sep- 
tember by G. H. Clamer of the Ajax Metal Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., and Carl Hering, consult- 
ing engineer, of the same city. The furnace has a 
double interest in that it is expected that future 
developments will place it in the list of highly 
efficient electric furnaces for melting steel. It is 
known as the Hering furnace. the 
paper referred to are as follows: 


Extracts from 


In the particular type of furnace used in these 


researches the heat is set free as such in a small 
portion of the liquid metal in some heating holes at 
the bottom of the hearth, and then by means of a 
pressure produced by a recently discovered and 
peculiar electromagnetic force known as the “pinch 
effect,” this heated metal is “squirted” with a con- 
siderable force into the main bath, whereby its heat 
is carried very quickly as hot metal into the bath 
and is there distributed, and whereby the metal is 
at the same time very thoroughly stirred, making it 
uniform. The cold metal is melted by immersion 
in this hot bath, as in all covered crucible melting. 
Cold metal, when immersed in superheated liquid 
metal and wetted by it, takes up heat remarkably 
rapidly, and anything that increases the speed of 
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melting lowers the standby losses; hence poking th: 
cold metal down into the hot bath is an advantag: 
This “pinch pressure” operates like a valveles 
pump, forcibly expelling the freshly heated meta! 
from the heating holes or channels, called resistor 

and sucking in the cooler liquid metal from the bath 

This peculiar and heretofore unknown electr: 

magnetic force, which is of considerable magnitud: 
is the first mechanical force internal to a conductor, 
known to the electric art, all the other forces being 
external. In the present type this force is applied 
to circumferentially closed channels of liquid metal 
submerged beneath the bath, so that rupture cannot 
longer take place; the force tending to crush the 
conducting column of liquid metal is made t 
“squirt” it out of the heating holes, whereby the 
absolutely essential rapid circulation in these heat 
ers is produced. This type of furnace is sometimes 
referred to as the “pinch effect furnace,” as this 
peculiar force is its underlying and essential feature. 
Such a furnace heats the liquid metal from the bot- 
tom, which is the correct way to heat any liquid, 
and of course the most rapid way. Due to this rapid 
heating the losses of heat are reduced because the 
time during which the metal is kept hot is short- 
ened. If a ton of metal per hour is melted and 
poured in 500-lb. lots every 15 min. in a small fur- 
nace, the continuous stand-by losses through the 
walls and the top will be only those from 500 lb., 
while if the metal is melted and poured in ton lots 


Pouring Brass 
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every hour these losses will be several times as great. 

The ideal method therefore is to melt and pour 
as quickly as possible, hence in as small lots as the 
particular conditions of the foundry require, though 
this of course need not be carried to extremes. It 
is thought, however, that for small castings at least, 
a high power tilting brass furnace of this type could 
be constructed small enough to be transported to 
the molds, pouring directly into them, thereby sav- 
ing the process of pouring with a ladle with its 
labor cost, and the cost of the superheat necessarily 
involved in indirect pouring. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE FURNACE 


In general this furnace consists of a shell lined 
so as to form a hearth. At the bottom of this 
hearth there are several cylindrical holes, usually 
inclined, extending into the lining and terminating 
at their outer ends by the metallic electrodes, usually 
made of the same metal as that to be melted, or of 
graphite. The electric current led into the furnace 
by means of these electrodes passes through the col- 
umns of liquid metal in these holes, and it is here 
that the electric energy is converted into heat and 
from which the freshly heated metal is squirted out 
into that in the hearth. These heating holes are 
technically called the resistors, as it is the electric 
resistance of the metal in these holes which causes 
the electric energy to be converted into heat. The 
electrodes lead out to the outside of the furnace, 
where they are attached to transformers in which 
the kind of current required by this furnace is gen- 
erated. These transformers are preferably secured 
mechanically to the shell, hence the heating can con- 
tinue, while the furnace is tilting for pouring. 

In starting from the cold state this furnace must 
first be primed with a small charge of liquid metal, 
enough to fill the holes and the bottom of the hearth, 
so that the circuit for the current is established. 
A few fragments of zinc, tin or aluminum inserted 
in the bottoms of the holes insure the union of the 
liquid priming metal with the electrodes at the first 
start from the cold. During regular pouring enough 
liquid is retained to maintain this electric circuit. 

On shutting down the furnace it is tilted or 
drained so far that the heating holes are also emp- 
tied of their metal except for a short stump at the 
bottom. In some cases the charges in the furnace 
were allowed to freeze and it was afterwards started 
up again by melting the solid charge with the cur- 
rent; but at present this is not recommended as a 


general rule except when the metal in the furnace is 
not hot short, as hot short metal is apt to break the 
electric circuit by cracking in the resistors when the 
furnace cools or is heated up. A blast fuel flame is 
desirable for starting up a furnace with a frozen 
charge. 

An electric furnace has its best efficiency when 
run continuously day and night; this is also better 
for the lining, which may become strained by re- 
peated heating and cooling. The cost of electric 
energy is also generally less per kilowatt hour for 
continuous than for intermittent supply. When this 
continuous running is not practical, this furnace 
may be kept hot over night with about 20 per cent., 
or even less, of its normal input. A large body of 
metal in a well heated and well insulated furnace 
will probably keep liquid in the bottom for a num- 
ber of hours, perhaps all night, without any current. 

In its present form this brass furnace is emi- 
nently practical. It requires very little attendance 
while running normally, and it is at its best when 
run at a uniform rate of melting. One operator can 
well attend to several furnaces or undertake some 
other duties. It requires intelligent care when start- 
ing from the cold to establish good electrical con- 
tact with the fluid priming charge; this starting is 
easily learned, but must be done conscientiously; 
after that first starting no particular care is re- 
quired. 

The chief attention required during normal run- 
ning is not to waste electric energy or endanger the 
lining or the electrodes by unnecessarily high tem- 
peratures, as the heat accumulates rapidly after the 
metal is all melted; its temperatures had best be 
determined by the use of pyrometers, which is con- 
venient in this type of furnace. 

Any degree of superheat can of course be ob- 
tained, depending only on the money one is willing 
to spend for this superheat. One need merely keep 
the melted metal in the furnace with the full cur- 
rent on. 


SOME PRACTICAL ADVANTAGES 


There is no danger at all of “burning” or oxidiz- 
ing the metal, as the air can be entirely excluded 
and the atmosphere may even be made reducing 
with charcoal. Sulphur fumes are of course absent. 
The zinc loss is practically negligible, as the fur- 
nace is normally sealed, being opened only for charg- 
ing and pouring. The regular and continuous up- 
ward motion of the metal squirted from the heating 
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holes brings all the molten metal repeatedly to the 
top, where all suspended matter is released and then 
floats. Hence there takes place a kind of mechan- 
ical refining of the metal; it may be said to be in 
effect as though the melted metal had been strained 
through a filter. The loss of brass in the ashes in 
the ordinary fuel melting processes is, of course, en- 
tirely avoided. This, together with the practically 
negligible loss of zinc as fumes, means a saving 
in the metal, and the value of the metal thus saved 
goes well toward paying for the current, and in 
some cases may equal it. 

The flow of metal in the heating holes is down- 
ward at their circumference and upward in the cen- 
ter, hence is in both directions; the outward velocity 
is by far the greater; there is really a suction at the 
surface of the holes, hence an absence of erosive 
action, the flow is steady and not intermittent. We 
estimate that each particle of metal is in the holes 
on an average roughly about a second and is heated 
about 50 deg. C. (about 90 deg. F.) higher than 
when it entered, but these figures are naturally only 
very rough estimates and vary greatly with the 
design and the metal. 

It is quite surprising, however, what a large 
amount of heat can be carried out of these holes 
effectively by the rapidly flowing metal; it exceeds 
that of a row of electric arcs in those holes. At 
present about 25 to 50 kw. are converted into heat 
in each hole (or roughly about 90,000 to 200,000 
B.t.u. or 20,000 to 45,000 kg. cal. per hr.) with the 
probabilities that this can be considerably increased. 
The correct proportioning of these holes and the 
current are of great importance. These proportions 
are quite different for brass than for steel. The 
furnace must be especially designed for each metal, 
though variations in the compositions of brasses 
and bronzes can, however, be taken care of in the 
same furnace by regulation of the electric current. 

Even copper, with its very low resistance, can be 
melted commercially in these furnaces without re- 
quiring impractical proportions. The higher the 
electrical resistivity of a metal the better the pro- 
portions become. 


CURRENT VOLTAGE AND AMPERAGE 


The rapid flowing of the metal in the heating 
holes, which is the basis of this type of furnace, is 
a phenomenon based on the use of a large current, 
hence these furnaces must be operated with low 
voltages and great amperage. For this reason the 
currents are best converted by transformers at- 
tached directly to the furnace, as long leads for such 
large currents would be expensive and troublesome. 
Our researches have shown, however, that the cur- 
rents may be much smaller than was at first sup- 
posed. Our brass furnace is running with about 
half the current originally intended and double the 
voltage. 

Under normal conditions the current is per- 
fectly steady, hence these furnaces become a very 
desirable “load” for central stations, and may for 
this reason be granted lower rates, especially as the 
current need not be cut off during pouring, and be- 
cause the furnace could easily be cut out of circuit 
(except for a small current to keep it hot) during 
the time of the so-called “peak” loads, during which 
the charges for current are necessarily and justly 
somewhat higher. Any of the usual alternating cur- 


rents used for lighting or power can be adapted to 
this furnace, as they are always transformed at the 
furnace to the required voltage and current. Sin- 
gle-phase, two-phase or three-phase currents can be 
used without any complications; there being then 
two, four or three heating holes; three-phase cur- 
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rent is probably the best and is the kind most ¢. 
erally available. Any frequency may be y 
although, of course, the lower the frequency 
better. 

The power factor of this furnace, even wit} 
cycles, is not low, as has been supposed, but | 
found to be in the eighties and nineties, and e 
this small reduction from 100 per cent. was no do 
largely, if not all, in the transformers, and could 
avoided in a better design of the transformers. 

a steel furnace with a frequency of 25 the pow. 
factor was practically 100 per cent., hence perfe 

This factor has nothing to do with the efficiency, } 

merely means larger electrical parts when it is con 
siderably below 100 per cent. 

As the top and all but one side are free from a|! 
electric appliances, the slag or skimming doors, 
spout, feeding hopper, roof, etc., may be located and 
constructed as the owner prefers. The furnace ma 
readily be made to tilt around the spout or lip as a 
center, thereby facilitating casting directly into 
molds, which, of course, saves considerable expen- 
sive superheating and labor. 

This type of furnace is applicable to quite smal! 
aS well as to quite large sizes. We believe they can 
be made small enough to transport to the molds, or 
to be applied to a pouring ladle to keep the charge 
at a constant temperature. Large sizes may be 
made by simply increasing the number of heating 
holes, if any difficulties should arise in making these 
holes of larger capacity, which is not anticipated. 
But our belief is that very large furnaces are not as 
desirable as smaller ones of high power giving the 
same daily output; that is a matter of choice of the 
owner. 


MELTING BRASS AND BRONZE CHIPS 


The furnace has so far been used for melting 
very light brass and bronze chips, which gave trou- 
ble in the fuel furnaces. In melting many tons of 
these light, curly and oily brass chips with much 
mechanically mixed iron, we cast in the form of 
clean ingots nearly 8 lb. per kwhr., delivered to 
the furnace transformers, equal to about 12.5 kwhr. 
per 100 lb. poured; a considerable portion of 
this energy went into the dross and was lost 
through the open hopper, through which the cold 
charge had to be “poked.” Moreover, the trans- 
formers were not working properly and were wast- 
ing much heat, and in this particular furnace there 
were four electrodes (for a two-phase current), in- 
stead of only three (for a three-phase current), 
which latter would be more general, hence the elec- 
trode losses were greater than they would be nor- 
mally, and the electrodes had been proportioned for 
a much larger current, hence were unnecessarily 
wasteful in heat loss. 

Short runs, with clean ingot charges, indicated 
that, even with these easily-avoidable excesses in 
the losses, 10 lb. per kw. hr. could be obtained in this 
furnace, hence in better designs even still better 
efficiencies than this can reasonably be expected. 
But, as said above, this figure depends largely on 
the amount of superheat required by the particular 
foundryman. 


COMPARATIVE COST WITH FUEL FURNACES 


Comparative costs with fuel furnaces can be only 
crude because the data concerning them differ so 
very greatly in different foundries. But taking 
what appear to be fair general averages largely 
from the recent Bulletin 73 of the Bureau of Mines 
compiled by Dr. H. W. Gillett, the following rough 
comparisons can be made: 

He concludes that the average loss of metal in fuel 
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ices is about 2.5 per cent. per melt; it is probably 
iter in most foundries, and as this is the largest item 
‘pense with fuel furnaces, it is hardly fair to the 
ic furnace to take it so low; but we will assume 
ow figure and allow % per cent. for the electric 
ce. Limiting this comparison to only the fuel or 
nt, the crucibles and the loss of metal, gives the 
wing per 100 lb., assuming $4 per gross ton for 
oke, and the average value of the metal as 10c. 
lb., based on the present low metal value, or- 
irily it averages about 50 per cent. higher: 
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n-flame, tilting, oil furnaces: 
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The labor cost for charging, pouring and attending 
to the operation of the furnace may be the same, but 
the cost of starting the fires and for the handling of 
the coal and ashes are absent in the oil and electric 
furnaces and should therefore be added to costs for the 
oke furnaces. In the wrought brass industry there 
a saving of labor with the electric furnace due to 
irger ingots, which would no doubt be a much greater 
tem than the difference in cost of melting. 
In the above tabulated data, taking as an average 
2c. per 100 lb. for coke furnaces and 20 for the elec- 
tric, the saving in a plant melting 20 tons per day 
would be nearly $22,000 per yr. of 300 days; or for oil 
furnaces at 43.2 and electric at 20c. the saving would 
e nearly $28,000 per yr., which should be credited to 
the first cost of the electric furnace. 
In estimating the cost of melting it is impor-. 
ant to consider not only the price per kilowatt 
nour of the electric energy and the other items tabu- 
lated above, but also the numerous other factors, 
like the cleanliness of this “boiled” metal, the 
.voidance of oxidation, or of the formation of sul- 
phides, the possible uniformity of temperature, the 
production of any desired superheat, the possibility 
f casting directly into the molds with its saving of 
labor, the comfort of the laborers, the economy of 
loor space, the increase of output by running day 
and night, the absence of handling of coke, ashes, 
|, compressed air, etc., the saving of time in start- 
ng fires, etc., all of which have a money value also 
which may in some cases be even a larger factor 
than the mere cost of the power alone. On the 
‘ther side of the account is the cost of the furnace, 
e cooling water, its attendance (one man who 
ould easily attend to several furnaces), and the re- 
ning; under normal running conditions there is 
thing about the furnace which is consumed or 
ears out except the lining; the electrodes are not 
nsumed. This furnace gives the owners of a 
indry increased opportunities to carry out what is 
own as scientific management, or, in other words, 
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to get the best returns per dollar invested in the 
plant and in its operation. 

The development of this type of furnace involved 
many difficulties largely because it was an entirely 
new and somewhat radical departure from existing 
practice, hence no precedents existed. All the data 
for constructing it had to be found out experiment- 
ally, and each trial furnace had to be run to de- 
struction to bring out its weak points. Our scrap 
heap contained probably about fifty furnaces. Fur- 
naces of this type must, moreover, be carefully 
calculated and designed in their electrical parts or 
they will not operate satisfactorily. 


Since this paper was read a Hering furnace has 
been running commercially at the plant of the Ajax 
Metal Company, Philadelphia, Pa. It has a capacity 
of about 150 lb. and has been running satisfactorily 
night and day, melting down large quantities of 
very impure serap which could not be handled in the 
ordinary fuel furnace. A striking feature of its 
operation is the small amount of attendance re- 
quired, it being left in charge of a lad, who has 
plenty of time to attend to other duties. Another 
reported feature is that quite a large amount of re- 
fining is accomplished during the melting in that 
suspended impurities are all brought to the top and 
skimmed off. Very impure metals have come out 
quite uniform and the ingots show a fine fracture. 


German Steel Works Union on Trade 
Conditions 


The regular statement of the German Steel Works 
Union, issued after its last meeting on December 3, 
gives the following general review of the condition of 
the German steel trade: 

A number of domestic consumers of semi-finished 
steel who were compelled to cease operations because 
of the war have gradually resumed. A considerable 
advance in domestic sales is not looked for in view of 
the present condition of the market for finished ma- 
terial. Prices for the first quarter of 1915 are main- 
tained at the present rate and conditions. With neu- 
tral countries a few large projects have become active. 

In railroad material the orders of the Bavarian and 
Saxony state railroads for their requirements for 1915, 
already mentioned in a previous market report, have ac- 
tually been placed. The orders for track fastening for 
the Prussian state railroads have been allotted to the 
syndicated works. Important contracts from neutral 
countries have been received and further inquiries have 
appeared. In mining rails the demand was better in 
November than in October. A large number of mining 
companies have contracted in the usual manner for 
their requirements of mining and small rails, with 
the necessary accessories, for 1915. The tramway rail 
business has taken on a more favorable aspect in the 
last few weeks, since orders for domestic account as 
well as for neutral countries have been obtained. 

Domestic demand for shapes has declined, which is 
explained by the unfavorable season of the year as 
well as by the decided quietness in structural lines. 
Prices are to remain unchanged for the first quarter of 
1915. There have been no developments in foreign 
demand since the last report, business being confined 
to neutral countries. Inquiry is not as brisk as in 
September and October when depleted stocks had to 
be replenished. 

The next regular meeting is announced for Jan- 
uary 21. 


The firm of Craig & Martins, Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
has been dissolved, the interest of Julio Martin having 
been purchased by George Craig. Mr. Craig will con- 
tinue the business of importing machinery and accesso- 
ries under his own name and will maintain but one 
office instead of operating branch offices, as was done 
by the old firm. 








Castings as Electrical Apparatus Parts’ 


Reasons for the Former Extensive Use 
of Iron and Steel—Suggested Remedies 
That May Be Applied to Check the Decline 


-BY A. B. REYNDERS+ 


The enormous growth of the present electrical 
industry is based upon the discovery of electro- 
magnetic induction in the year 1831. Of all known 
materials suitable for making a magnet, iron and 
steel are the only ones commercially used for the 
magnets on electric generators and motors. For 
structural reasons iron and steel are also used but 
for this purpose they may be replaced by other ma- 
terial. In some cases, it is absolutely essential that 
iron and steel be not used in order that the activ- 
ities of the magnets be confined to certain paths. 
Of all materials, however, it may be stated that 
without some revolution in the art, iron and steel 
will always have to be used in electrical machinery, 
although the particular form of this material will 
depend upon a number of conditions, such as cheap- 
ness, light weight, ease of fabrication, etc. 

As the electrical art is much younger than foun- 
dry practice, it is but natural that in the early days 
electrical designers turned to castings as the most 
convenient means of obtaining their ends. Cast 
iron, lending itself to a multitude of shapes, was 
quickly adopted to form the field frame, or what is 
known now as the stationary part of direct-current 
machines. At first these were of simple types and 
contained but two poles, but later they were modi- 
fied to contain many poles and this required what 
is known as multi-polar type field castings. For 
structural reasons, such as stiffness of frame, light- 
ness of bearing, etc., a greater amount of metal was 
used than was required for electrical reasons. As 
the art progressed, it was found that cast-iron poles 
caused a certain loss impossible to correct by this 
method of construction and the next step was to 
make them out of higher grade material, wrought 
iron being employed. It was found that if this iron 
was divided into very thin plates these losses were 
still further reduced so that the logical step was to 
make poles composed of a lot of thin rolled steel 
plates and cast them in with the frame which still 
remained cast iron. 

Owing to the progress made in steel castings 
and its superior magnetic qualities, the next step 
was the substitution of cast steel for cast iron in 
the frames. This represents the progress made to 
date with the exception that frequently for both 
electrical and mechanical reasons the poles are made 
of laminated material bolted or otherwise fastened 
in the cast steel frame. 

The development of the revolving part of direct- 
current machinery was quite similar to that of the 
stationary part. First, a solid core was used, fol- 
lowed by a shaft with a lot of thin disks clamped 
together. Later the disks were slotted and the wires 
placed therein, while at tiic present time and par- 
ticularly on large machines the laminated part is 
retained, but is built on a-cast spider through which 
the shaft passed. It is thus apparent that cast steel 
forms a large portion of the tonnage used in elec- 
trical apparatus. 

With few exceptions malleable iron has not been 
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*From a paper read before the Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s 
Association, December 7, 1914. 


+Director of production, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


used for the magnetic circuits in electrical machin 
ery. This is due principally to the fact that it does 
not possess as good magnetic qualities as steel, 
though it is better than cast iron, and requires a 
much longer time to obtain it from the foundries. 

Owing to the large energy losses in alternating- 
current machinery, the field or stationary part has 
to be treated the same as the revolving parts; that 
is, laminated or built up of thin steel sheets. Owing 
to the lack of mechanical strength of such a design, 
a retaining structure is provided which may consist 
of a casting. 

In addition to the iron and steel castings, where 
a large number of parts requiring greater strength 
than cast iron and steel are necessary, malleable iron 
is used, especially where these parts are small. 
Quite a number of spiders are used in the produc- 
tion of railway motors, bushings for commutators 
used on industrial apparatus, levers and numerous 
other small items, all of which are made from this 
material. Alloy castings, such as the ordinary 
brass, magnalium metal, resistance material, etc., 
are used each to perform a certain required func- 
tion. The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company 
purchases all of its steel and malleable iron, but 
makes all of its iron and alloy castings in its own 
foundries. 

In the old days railway motors were made of 
cast iron. To-day the frames are made of steel, 
while the revolving parts contain laminated steel, 
malleable iron and of course the necessary amount 
of copper, insulating material, etc. Railway motors 
are usually made in large quantities, and the steel 
foundries consider the obtaining of an order for 
these castings quite desirable. The modern ten- 
dency toward weight reduction in railway apparatus 
follows very closely that for all lines of electrical 
apparatus, except that it is more pronounced, great 
insistence being placed within the last year or two 
upon light weight motors. Unfortunately, the de- 
mands to secure light castings have not met with 
very great success on the part of the foundries. It 
may be unjust to accuse them of the short-sighted 
policy of negligence in attempting to reduce their 
requirements as to thickness of section in making 
these castings. It may be stated, however, that un- 
less more success is obtained in reducing these 
thicknesses, the foundries will force the electrical 
manufacturer to some other form of steel. At the 
present time this company has developed and has 
shown to the public a pressed steel type of railway 
motor, the greatest advantage of which is light 
weight and uniform material. This means that the 
steel foundries will obtain less and less business, and 
it therefore behooves them to investigate carefully 
methods of casting which will allow them to reduce 
thicknesses to the minimum requirements of elec- 
trical and mechanical designs. A greater uniform- 
ity in weights must also be maintained. 

In the manufacture of large, direct-current ma- 
chinery, steel is rapidly replacing iron, especially 
when speeds and consequently mechanical strains 
are high. In the old days, when slow-speed engines 
were used for prime movers, generators were large 
in dimensions, and the frames were usually of cast 
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on. With the advent of modern high-speed alter- 
ating-current turbo-generators, cast iron became 
nsuitable except merely as a retaining shell to hold 
gher grade material. 

In the case of the revolving element steel has 
een used exclusively, but either in the form of a 
‘orging or else a specialty heat treated casting. 
(his part is usually known as a disk and consists 
nainly of a large cylinder, sometimes with the shaft 
ends cast thereon and at other times not. From 
the standpoint of the foundry which has not had 
experience with the manufacture of this solid steel 
ylinder, this business appears to be highly desir- 
able and easy to manufacture. Although a simple 
asting, the rigid requirements are such that only 
after a large experience can such castings be profit- 
ably produced. 

Whenever it is desired to obtain small castings, 
particularly of steel, the question of sections is of 
vital importance. Owing to its higher magnetic 
qualities, steel would be used in many more cases if 
the section of the metal could be reduced and a uni- 
form, clean casting secured. For example, take 
light steel castings commonly used for the lighting 
generators on automobiles. If a section of % or 
even 1, in. could be obtained, it is probable that cast 
steel would be employed, but as it is the tendency 
in the design is toward the use of a forged frame, 
the reason being that the machine will be consider- 
ably lighter and the performance more uniform. 
For starting motors in which the mechanical re- 
quirements predominate, it is found that malleable 
iron will give sufficient magnetic performance and 
owing to the fact that it is cheaper and the weight 
is considerably less than steel, due to its small sec- 
tion, it is being used at present. In the case of 
lighting generators, where the magnetic material 
must be of the highest quality, cast steel is being 
used or else forged steel frames. Here again, due 
to inability to cast small sections, the tendency -is 

away from steel castings. Even malleable iron 
which is cheaper than steel cannot compete the forg- 
ing either in price or in quality. 

It is needless to say that in all of these small 
steel castings freedom from hard spots and sandy 
surfaces is essential. Otherwise the amount of ma- 
terial allowed for finish is greatly increased. This 
results in an increase in weight and immediate in- 
vestigation will be made toward the use of other 
materials tending to a reduction in price and weight. 

In the foregoing, little has been said regarding 
deliveries. Ofttimes the material used in the de- 
sign is determined upon the ability to procur® it 
quickly. In such cases malleable iron generally suf- 
fers, cast iron getting the preference. Competition 
in the delivery of electrical apparatus is so keen 
that it is essential whenever malleable iron is used 
either to carry a stock or else take the chance of 
losing the job. On steel, fairly quick deliveries can 
be obtained by pressure. 

In the numerous cases that have been taken up 
all concern the outside foundries. Cast iron and 
the various alloys are made in the Westinghouse 
foundry and similar requirements as to weights and 
sections exist and in general are being met. Cast 
iron may now be said to be limited practically to 
the requirements from a mechanical standpoint and 
it is rarely used for the magnetic circuit. 

To draw a few conclusions it may be said that 
as a general proposition the use of castings in the 
production of electrical apparatus is diminishing 
and, in order that this state of affairs may not be 
further augmented, it behooves the foundries to 
make improvements in their products. Electrical 
business demands soft light weight, clean castings, 
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and the penalty for failure to meet these require- 
ments is the falling off in business and the turning 
to other grades of material, particularly pressed 
steel. 


Westinghouse Electric Relief Department 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has issued a preliminary statement of 
its sickness and accident relief, accident compensation 
and service pensions on which its officers have been 
working for over a year. The plan includes three 
separate and distinct features: 1. Extension of the 
present relief department. 2. An accident and com- 
pensation plan. 3. Service pensions. 

The privileges of the Relief Department are open 
to every employee, regardless of sex, age, position or 
location, upon payment of small monthly dues. The 
company pays the entire expense connected with the 
operation and maintenance of this department, the dues 
being reserved wholly for the payment of benefits (pro- 
portioned to wages) for sickness and accident arising 
from causes other than employment. In the event of 
death the amount paid from the dues will be dupli- 
cated by the company, which will also meet any deficit 
that may arise. Benefits will continue as long as dis 
ability lasts, or until the age of 70 years is reached, 
when pensions will then be granted. 

The accident compensation fund is maintained en- 
tirely by the company for the benefit of all employees, 
male or female, whether they belong to the Relief De- 
partment or not. This plan covers the payment for 
disability due to accident, or for death resulting from 
accident, while at work as an employee, and makes 
provision for both total and partial disability. In case 
of total disability the company will pay as long as the 
disability lasts, even for life, two-thirds of the average 
wages received, and for partial disability two-thirds of 
the reduction in the earning capacity of the employee, 
even though the employee should eventually leave the 
service of the company. In case of death, the company 
will immediately pay the dependents or next of kin 
$150, as explained under the provisions of the plan 
as a pension to the widow or dependent husband or 
children under 16 years of age. Medical, surgical and 
hospital expenses under the direction of the company’s 
medical officers will be paid during disability from such 
accidents. 

Employees of the company shall be retired at the 
age of 70 years, and those who at the time of such re- 
tirement are members of the Relief Department, and 
have completed at least 20 years of continuous service, 
are to be granted a pension amounting to 1 per cent. 
of the average monthly wages during the last 10 years 
of employment for every year of continuous service, 
with a minimum of $20 per month and a maximum of 
$100 per month. Upon the death of the pensioner, one- 
half of the pension will be paid to the widow until re- 
marriage, providing marriage occurred at least 10 years 
before the granting of the pension. For the support 
of each child under 16 years of age, and for each wholly 
dependent grandchild under 16 years of age, one- 
fourth of the pension will be paid until they reach the 
age of 16 years. 

The president may, at his discretion, retire any em- 
ployee between the ages of 60 and 70 years who has 
been in the service the required time, and he may in- 
crease any pension for specially meritorious service by 
25 per cent., but not beyond the maximum pension of 
$100 per month. 

In those States already having workmen’s compen- 
sation laws, as in the case of New Jersey and Ohio, 
where the company also maintains plants, such laws 
may be substituted in whole or in part. Where the 
provisions of the Westinghouse plan are more liberal, 
these will generally prevail. 


The Bucyrus Company, South Milwaukee, Wis., has 
booked an order for two 150-ton railroad wrecking 
cranes for a large Eastern system for February de- 
livery. 
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Steadying Effect of Carrying Stocks 


It is a commonly accepted theory in the study 
of markets for commodities that the carrying of 
stocks tends to steady prices; that commodities that 
can be carried in stock are as a rule subject to less 
violent fluctuations than those that must 
directly from production to consumption. 

The common experience of the steel trade sug- 
gests a modification or rather a limitation to this 
theory, that for the steadying effect to be realized 
the stocks must be carried by sellers and not by 
buyers and that, indeed, the carrying of stocks by 
buyers tends to make the market fluctuate. 

As a matter of fact, the carrying of stocks of 
steel by jobbers and consumers, or rather the 
ability to carry stocks or not to carry them, accord- 
ing to choice, is one of the important influences 
that cause the wide fluctuations to which steel prices 
are notoriously subject. Under normal conditions 
the buyers of finished steel, on the whole, carry 
large stocks, to the extent of several millions of 
tons in the aggregate. Rails are not stocked, and 
plates and shapes are stocked only to the extent of 
a small percentage of the total production. But 
bars, pipe, sheets, wire, hoops, etc., are stocked 
very largely by jobbers, retailers and manufac- 
turing consumers. The last named constitute a 
large class, members ranging from the large manu- 
facturing establishments down to the country 
blacksmith. 

When the steel market is engaged in one of its 
upward swings two things confront the buyer of 
finished steel products—that prices are going to be 
higher in future and that deliveries are going to be 
slower. Both these influences move him to buy 
more freely, thus encouraging the upward move- 
ment. When the top has been passed, precisely the 
opposite conditions come into prospect, and the 
buyer naturally pursues the opposite course, re- 
stricting his purchases and thus aiding in the 
downward trend as he had previously encouraged 
the upward movement. 

This influence upon the steel market, of buyers 
alternately increasing and decreasing their stocks, 
is one that is well recognized by market students, 
and is always referred to when great market move- 
ments are discussed. It readily can be seen that 
if the seller instead of the buyer were in the habit 
of carrying stocks the market fluctuations would 
be reduced instead of increased. That the manu- 
facturer as a rule cannot carry stocks of any conse- 
quence is due to the expense of maintaining ware- 
houses and rehandling the material, as well as to 
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the important fact that nearly all steel products 
are made to specification, and the mill cannot an- 
ticipate the specifications with certainty. 

The steel trade furnishes from within itseli 
some suggestions as to how the carrying of stocks 
by buyers tends to cause wide market fluctuations, 
while the carrying of stocks by producers tends to 
reduce fluctuations. Rails may be a poor example, 
as this commodity is a law to itself, but it will do 
no harm to recall the fact that rails are not 
stocked to any extent by either seller or buyer, and 
the price has not changed for more than 13 years. 
Sheets, which cannot be stocked by the average 
producer to any extent, but are stocked quite largely 
by buyers, have shown wide price variations, the 
widest perhaps of any of the common steel com- 
modities. In the past five years the average dif- 
ference between the high and low price each year 
has been $7 a ton. In bars, which are stocked 
freely by many buyers, the average divergence has 
been $4. In steel pipe, which is stocked by pro- 
ducers as well as by consumers, the average diver- 
gence has been only $3.60, or about half as much 
as in sheets. In wire nails the average of the paper 
fluctuations has been $5 a ton, but the top prices in 
wire are rarely paid, so that the actual fluctuations 
have averaged not much above $3 a ton, the highest 
price actually paid in any given year of the past 
five averaging only about $3 a ton more than the 
lowest price paid in the same year, and nails are a 
commodity freely stocked by the producers, so that 
the relative smallness of the fluctuations is signi- 
ficant. 

It might be of advantage to steel producers to 
consider whether they cannot carry stocks to a 
greater extent than has been customary. It will 
probably be admitted that in years gone by pro- 
ducers were not averse to these fluctuations, on 
the ground that they made money in the boom 
periods; but of late the rises have been much less 
profitable and the depressions correspondingly 
more oppressive. It costs money to stock finished 
product, or to stock ingots or pig iron, on account 
of the reheating then necessary; but in the past 
the steel interests have carried large stocks of ore 
in many instances when the gain thereby was not 
particularly apparent. If the sales and operating 
departments could get together on a plain business 
basis something might be accomplished, the oper- 
ating department determining how much it costs 
per ton to carry a given stock and the sales depart- 
ment in turn endeavoring to figure out how much 
might be gained in a market way by carrying the 
stock. 
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ternational Competition in Steel 


(he European war has already made certain so 
momentous changes in international relations 
its effect upon agreements in the steel trade 
mes of minor consequence. Yet the sweeping 
of the arrangements between producers in 
us European countries on steel rails, semi- 
shed steel and structural shapes, and the more 
tricted agreements on some other products in- 
ily suggests the demoralization that will long 
the international steel trade, affecting neu- 
: as well as belligerents. There has been some 
mping at conclusions, both in England and the 
ted States, as to the new export opportunities 
ened up to iron and steel manufacturers. But the 
confidence with which outer markets here- 
fore largely supplied with German steel were to 
captured by British makers and the equal con- 
fidence of predictions of greater markets for 
American steel at the expense of all the western 
Kuropean belligerents have disappeared. The so- 
bering fact in all efforts to determine the future 
course of the steel trade is the tremendous blow 
the war is dealing to the world’s buying power. 

There is the view that reconstruction will make 
large demands upon iron and steel works, and that 
therefore these industries in each country will be 
occupied largely with domestic needs. On the other 
hand, the great drain upon the finances of the 
warring countries and the desperate necessity of 
their repair, by putting industrial plants quickly at 
work after the war, may make such countries dan- 
gerous competitors for international business in 
those lines in which their costs are lowest. Ger- 
many in particular may become an uncomfortable 
competitor of our own steel makers for business on 
both our seaboards. 

The probable remoteness of the ending of the 
war by no means removes the question of Euro- 
pean competition in the American market from 
the field of practical discussion. The war found 
the United States unprepared to cope with the 
problems of ocean commerce, and that handicap is 
working against our industries every day. It will 
be only adding folly to that neglect if no steps are 
taken to amend the present tariff law against the 
coming on of the later war in which European steél 
works will bombard with new low prices the best 
market in the world. 


An Achievement for 1915 


Conditions appear to be most promising for 
substantial progress in the great work of building 
up our merchant marine. It has been many years 
since the sentiment in favor of the expansion of 
our ocean carrying trade has been so widespread 
and has exhibited such strength. This feeling is no 
longer confined to interests either directly con- 
nected with shipbuilding or located immediately 
along the seaboard. The necessity of having our 
own ships on the ocean has been driven home to 
people who were either indifferent to this matter 
or openly hostile to any propositions offering en- 
couragement to shipping. Western farmers have 
realized through the almost complete cessation of 
grain shipments in the early stages of the European 
war how important ocean transportation is to their 
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welfare, while Southern cotton planters have been 
more seriously felt the result of a lack of ocean 
vessels carrying the United States flag. They have 
learned from severe experience that this is a ques- 
tion affecting vastly more interests than those con- 
nected directly with the shipping and shipbuilding 
business. 

The steps which have been taken toward reviv- 
ing our merchant marine have simply been pre 
liminary. It is true that we now have a great deal 
more tonnage under the flag of the United States 
than was the case at the time the European war 
broke out. This tonnage, however, is insignificant! 
as compared with what such a country as the United 
States, with its vast incoming and outgoing foreign 
trade, should possess. Our merchant marine 
should rank above that of Germany and should 
rival, if not surpass, that of Great Britain itself. 
United States ships should sail every ocean and be 
regularly found in every seaport of consequence 
throughout the world. Not a country with an ocean 
front is to be found that does not send some portion 
of its products to the United States and there are 
few to which some of the commodities produced 
here do not make their way. It has long been the 
shame of this country that the products of the 
United States have been obliged to depend on for- 
eign vessels to reach distant markets. The begin- 
ning made in the year just ending is an important 
step in the right direction, but much ground re- 
mains to be covered. 

This is a most inviting field for the attention of 
Congress, and it is earnestly hoped that the coming 
year, if possible the opening months of the year, 
may find measures brought forward which will not 
only lay broad and deep the foundations for an 
enlarged merchant marine, but which at the same 
time will be based on principles that will command 
the hearty support of all political and business in- 
terests. President Wilson has shown that he is 
deeply interested in this matter, and he undoubtedly 
desires his Administration to win the credit for 
the reawakening of interest in ocean transportation. 
In this he will have the powerful assistance of 
Senator-elect Underwood, who expressed himself 
vigorously on this subject in a public address in 
Brooklyn last July, and who is the author of the 
provision in the present tariff bill discriminating 
in the duty on imports when brought here in United 
States vessels. It will be embarrassing for Western 
and Southern Congressmen to go back to their 
people and explain their actions, if they do not at 
this session of Congress assist by all means in their 
power in the adoption of legislation of the most 
substantial sort intended to encourage our mer- 
chant marine. To effect such legislation would be 
an achievement of the highest order for the political 
party now in power, while it would be an act of 
patriotism for the minority to assist in such legis- 
lation, notwithstanding political differences. 

The manufacturers and merchants of this 
country are deeply interested in the question of in- 
creasing our exports. They hope most earnestly 
that every advantage may be taken of the present 
dislocation of foreign trade with some of the more 
important manufacturing countries of the world to 
turn these developments in our favor. This will be 


greatly assisted by the building up of our merchant 
marine and the establishment throughout the world 
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of influences operating in favor of the United States. 
Hand in hand with legislation for the encourage- 
ment of our shipping interests should be further 
legislation permitting our railroads to make special 
rates on products routed for export and also per- 
mitting combinations of manufacturers and other 
producers for the purpose of assisting in the de- 
velopment of an export trade. It will be necessary 
for broad views to prevail with regard to these 
matters, if the people of this country are to reap 
all the advantages they should from efforts for the 
extension of our foreign commerce. 
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Railroads Now Expected to Do Their Part 


To the Editor: There is another side to the railroad 
rate decision which has not been touched on to any 
great extent. An immense amount has been said in 
regard to the needs of the railroads and the absolute 
necessity of providing them with increased revenues. 
That argument prevailed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It took a long time for the commissioners 
to see the point, but after many months of procrastina- 
tion their eyes were opened. Now there is a distinct 
responsibility on the part of the railroads. Sentiment 
has been greatly changed, and the prospects are that 
there will be still more change, so that the railroads 
shortly will be in a position to carry out their plans 
for much needed improvements. But the responsibility 
has been shifted from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the public at large, so to speak, to the 
railroads. It is now their turn to do their part. 

The way to resume is to resume, and the way to do 
business is to do business. It is up to the railroads 
to start to do business. It has been said on credible 
authority that the desks of railroad purchasing agents 
are stacked high with specifications for new equipment 
and material of one kind or another, and that the 
orders have not been placed because of the lack of 
money. If these purchasing agents are now given 
instructions to place these orders it would not take long 
to alter business conditions decidedly for the better. 
The responsibility is right up to the railroads; they 
have been helped and it is time now for them to help 
others. MANUFACTURER. 


Railroad Warehouse and Lighterage Charges at 
New York 


Notices were recently sent out by the railroads hav- 
ing docks in and around New York City that the allow- 
ance of 10 days’ warehouse storage without charge 
which has been regularly given to shippers would be 
cut down to 48 hours. Protests were made to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, by shippers, particularly 
in the export trade, the Merchants’ Association of New 
York taking up the matter actively. An order has been 
issued by the commission suspending the new regula- 
tion until May 1, 1915, pending investigation and hear- 
ing. The proposed changes were part of a new schedule 
the railroads had prepared in accordance with the sug- 
gestions of the Interstate Commerce Commission de- 
cision of July 29. These included new lighterage 
charges averaging about’ 12 cents per ton for services 
now rendered free; also changes in the rules affecting 
private terminal and receiving stations in and about 
New York harbor. All have been suspended until 
May 1. 





An improved method for the determination of nitro- 
gen in steel is published by L. E. Barton, of the Tita- 
nium Alloy Mfg. Company, in the December issue of 
the Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. 
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Steel Warehouse and Fabricating Shop at 
Galveston, Texas 


Texas Carnegie Steel Association completed soi. 
time ago at Galveston, Texas, and is now operating 
a warehouse for the storage of steel products, having 
in conjunction with it a fabricating shop. The build 
ings, which cover 250 x 325 ft., are located at the head 
of slip B at the Southern Pacific docks. There are two 
warehouse units, each 100 x 250 ft., of steel frame. 
peak roof construction and covered with corrugated 
sheathing. One is used for bar storage and the othe; 
for the storage of structural steel. A third building, 
125 x 250 ft., is used as a fabricating shop. The 
warehouse units are each spanned with a 10-ton electric 
traveling crane, 95 ft. from center to center of track 
wheels. The fabricating shop is served by two cranes 
of 10 tons capacity each, having a span of about 60 fi 
Practically all the material received comes to Galveston 
by water and is unloaded at the warehouse directly upon 
narrow gauge buggies, the rails for which extend from 
the edge of the handling apron through the centers of 
the three buildings at right angles to the travel of the 
cranes. Alongside the railroad track and extending 
the length of the buildings is a space 20 ft. wide 
reserved for making up shipments which are to go by 
rail. This shipping wharf is supplied with two lines 
of narrow gauge tracks equipped with 20-ton track 
scales. Shipments to go by motor truck or wagon are 
loaded direct by crane. 

In the fabricating shop each machine has its indi 
vidual motor directly connected. Safety features in 
clude inclosure of gears, flywheels and dangerous mov- 
ing parts. There are push button operated motor start 
ers with dynamic braking wherever it is advisable to 
bring machines, particularly of the flywheel type, to 
rest within a few seconds. For cutting material to 
length a heavy mill type bar shear with 18-in. knife is 
provided and a plate shear with capecity to shear a 
72 x 1-in. plate. This machine is designed with a 
24-in. gap so that plates may be split or side sheared. 
A seven-spindle twisting machine is employed for con- 
crete reinforcing bars. It is driven by a powerful mill- 
type motor. Structural shapes are cut to length by a 
24-in. friction saw, the roller table for which is 100 ft. 
long. An angle shear is 6 x 6 x % in. capacity. Other 
equipment of the fabricating shop includes a double 
beam punch, a coping machine, a punch with 48-in. 
gap, a 36-in. rotary planer and a gag press for bending 
and straightening. There are also a 24-in. lathe, a 20- 
in. shaper, a high duty drill press, a boring machine, 
motor driven emery wheel, a 1%-in. double head screw 
cutting machine, and there are horseshoe and compres- 
sion type machine riveters. Oil-burning furnaces are 
used for heating steel. 

Owing to the climate special attention has been 
given to ventilation in the design of the warehouse, and 
there are windows of continuous and swinging steel 
sash in addition to skylights and monitor lights. The 
windows are of wire glass. For artificiai illumination 
high-power Mazda lamps have been provided. 

A 25-ft. depth of water is maintained alongside the 
handling apron, while at each end of the buildings rail 
road tracks give direct connection within the termina! 
yards of the Southern Pacific Railroad. 

C. N. Markle is president of the Carnegie Texas 
Steel Association, which is not incorporated, and F. B. 
Markle is vice-president. 


Russian Iron Output Cut Down 


At the close of September the large iron and copper 
works of the Ural mining industries in Russia were 
still working, according to the British vice-consul at 
Ekaterinberg, although in many cases the production 
was smaller than the average. Scarcity of labor was 
causing difficulties in the mining of sufficient ore. Coke 
had ceased to be received from Germany and although 
it was rumored as being imported from Great Britain 
via Archangel, its scarcity was pronounced, especially 
because the Donetz coke producers in the south of 
Russia were unable to deliver their product owing to 
poor railroad service. 
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ferromanganese Embargo Continues 


HINGTON, D. C., December 28, 1914.—A serious 

1s developed in the negotiations for an agree- 

ith Great Britain under which importations 
manganese from England and manganese ore 

ndia, placed under embargo sometime ago, may 

he med. As stated in The Iron Age a month ago, 
the retary of State, at the instance of President 
Fa and Chairman Gary of the United States Steel 
( ation, took the matter up with Ambassador Page 
don, who, after a conference with the officials of 
the British Foreign Office, advised the State Depart- 


ment that a plan was under consideration in accord- 
al with which American consumers of ferroman- 
gal and manganese ore would be permitted to im- 
port these products freely from any port in Great 
Britain, or subject to British authority, conditioned 
ipon a guarantee, based on a bond, that no part of 


shipments would be subsequently re-exported in 
| manner as to ultimately reach any of the coun- 
ow at war with Great Britain. Two ship loads 
of ore, consigned to the United States and detained at 
Bombay, were released by special order of the British 

Foreign Office without waiting for the completion of 
the proposed arrangement. 

While the State Department officials limit them- 
selves to the statement that “the department has no 
news from Ambassador Page with regard to the man- 
ganese embargo,” unofficial advices received here from 
London indicate that the British Foreign Office has in- 
definitely postponed the arrangement referred to by 
the American ambassador and that the reason for the 
failure to adopt the plan and put it into force is the 
fear of the British Government that, no matter what 
safeguards are utilized, the enemies of Great Britain 
will directly or indirectly be benefited by the lifting of 
the embargo. It is understood that the British Govern- 
ment makes the point that it is immaterial whether 
manganese and manganese ores of British origin are 
shipped from the United States to Germany or whether 
war material, in the production of which manganese 
is used, is sent to German ports. In either event, it is 
contended, British interests would suffer and the con- 
tinuance of the embargo is, therefore, justified. 

With regard to Ambassador Page’s assurances that 
an arrangement would soon be made for the lifting of 
the embargo, it is now understood that at the time the 
matter was first taken up the war was lagging and the 
ilies were making gains. Recent developments, how- 
ever, especially the German attacks on English coast 
towns, have greatly disturbed the British Government 
ind there is a marked disposition to “take no chances.” 
Indications are also in evidence here that the British 
Foreign Office is watching closciy the development of 
our neutrality policy with reference to exports of muni- 
tions of war. More than one member of the diplomatic 
orps, stationed here, is said to have expressed grati- 

ation at the action of the Secretary of State in re- 
juesting Charles M. Schwab to abandon his plans for 
building submarines, but more recently these diplo- 
mats have received the impression that there has been 
a decided change in the State Department’s policy. 
lhe later attitude is understood to be reflected in the 
leclaration of Secretary Bryan that the Administration 

not behind the movement in Congress, led by Sena- 
tor Works of California, to forbid American citizens 
ship war supplies to any of the combatants. This 
vement is based on the contention that if all the 
eutral nations should refuse to supply war material 
war would soon come to an end, but that as long 

S ample war supplies can be had in the United States 
the conflict will continue indefinitely, as both Germany 

d the allies have enormous financial resources which 
have hardly yet been tested. 

Notwithstanding the unfavorable outlook, the State 
‘partment has not abandoned hope of securing the 
‘ing of the manganese embargo, and Ambassador 
age is understood to be using every effort to obtain 

agreement outlined in his dispatches to the de- 
partment a month ago. Secretary Bryan and Solici- 

’ Johnson are said to be specially interested in the 

itter, owing to the representations that have been 
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made to them that, while the United States Steel Cor- 


poration has sources of supply in South America, the, 


so-called independent producers are forced to rely al- 
most entirely upon ferromanganese and manganese 
ore of British origin. W. L. C. 


Brass Manufacturers’ Annual Meeting 


The National Association of Brass Manufacturers 
held its annual meeting at the Hotel Biltmore, New 
York, December 9 and 10. Topics of interest to the 
trade were discussed and the meeting was pronounced 
one of the most profitable thus far held. The final 
report of the List Committee was acted on with in- 
structions to issue the official catalogue January 1. 
Memorial resolutions on the late Joseph H. Glauber 
were adopted. Certain matters brought about by 
changed conditions in the various parts of the country 
were taken up and a committee was appointed to adjust 
them. 

The following officers were elected: President, C. C. 
Hale; commissioner, William M. Webster. Trustees, 
C. C. Hale, New Haven, Conn.; J. M. McDonald, 
Dubuque, Iowa; A. S. Hills, Haydenville, Mass.; C. R. 
McCanna, Burlington, Wis.; C. H. Downs, Springfield, 
Mass.; Adolph Mueller, Decatur, Ill.; Theodore Ahrens, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Harold Wolff, Chicago, IIL; E. L. 
Strauss, Cleveland, Ohio. Representatives to National 
Committee: A. C. Cogswell, Detroit, for the East, and 
E. F. Niedecken, Milwaukee, for the West. The spring 
meeting will be held in Detroit on March 17 and 138, 
1915. 
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AN ADVANCE OF $1 A TON 
Bars, Plates and Shapes 1.10c. Pittsburgh 


Railroad Demand Has Not Developed, But 
Promises to Be Larger in January 


The main development of the last week of 1914 
is the action of a number of manufacturers of bars, 
structural shapes and plates in advancing prices 
from 1.05c., Pittsburgh, on early deliveries, to 1.10c. 
One independent bar interest made the advance last 
week. On Wednesday, December 30, the Carnegie 
Steel Company withdrew 1.05c. quotations and an- 
nounced as its minimum prices on the three prod- 
ucts, 1.10c. for first quarter and 1.15c. for second 
quarter. Two independent producers in these lines 
are reported to have taken a similar stand this 
week, and the indications are that the 1.05c. price 
is not being carried into the new year. 

The amount of first quarter contracts booked 
at 1.10c., on which readjustments would be neces- 
sary if any lower price prevails on current busi- 
ness, is a strong incentive to sellers to hold the new 
minimum. 

Interest has naturally centered, apart from that 
taken in this price movement in three market 
staples, in the outlook for railroad buying. Thus 
far there is no sign of the extent to which railroads 
will depart from the policy of buying for urgent 
needs. Rail orders were placed early this year; sim- 
ilar orders are likely to come out early in 1915. 
The Pennsylvania and the B. & O. are expected to 
buy soon. Some Eastern lines gave 1914 rollings 
on rails that will not be needed until next spring. 
The aggregate of track supplies soon to be required 
is considerable. One Eastern rail mill has booked 
8000 tons in the past week and other Eastern rail 
inquiries are pending, including 4500 tons for the 
Boston & Albany. 

Due to reduced railroad traffic and the fact that 
new cars can be had in six weeks, there is no hurry 
to place car orders, but a few roads are looking up 
their needs. Prominence has been given in this 
connection to the Pennsylvania Railroad’s probable 
requirements of 9000 cars of various types. The 
Illinois Central is still negotiating for 1000 refrig- 
erator cars. 

December bookings of all independent steel com- 
panies have been considerably larger than those of 
November, though few reached the 100 per cent. 
rate of gain reported by the Steel Corporation for 
the first three weeks of this month, that being ap- 
parently due to the inclusion of some special con- 
tracts with extended deliveries. 

The rate of mill operations in early January 
will show a moderate increase upon the December 
average. Actual consumption is little changed, but 
specifications have come in better of late on low- 
priced contracts running out with December. Pre- 
dictions range from 50 to 65 per cent. as the prob- 
able operation by the end of the first quarter. 

Foreign barb wire demand is hard to measure. 
Probably 75,000 tons of what is talked about is ac- 
tually wanted, much of it for Great Britain. Fur- 
ther large inquiries for shrapnel bars have also 





The Iron and Metal Markets 
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come up. Russia is in the market for 2300 tons of 
cold-rolled strip. 

In the wire trade recent low prices are made to 
apply on contracts covering in some cases the entire 
first quarter. In keenness of competition wire 
products and sheets have had special distinction. 

December inquiry for cast iron pipe coming from 
gas and water companies and other private buyers 
has been the largest for that month since 1906. 
Low prices have been the stimulant. Baltimore has 
just bought 7400 tons and Chicago 7500 tons. Cin- 
cinnati will take bids on 2400 tons and Boston on 
3800 tons. 

Pig iron buying is still going on in the Central 
West after subsiding first in the East and then in 
the South. A gradual increase in blast furnace oper- 
ation is probable in the new year. Wherever fur- 
naces have taken on tonnages filling them up for 
several months, they have advanced prices, but the 
gain has not been general. Most middle Western 
furnaces will run through the first quarter on sales 
barely showing a profit. 

The British embargo on ferromanganese ship- 
ments, from latest information, is not likely to be 
lifted, even under guarantees. Some uneasiness is 
again felt in this market as to the effects of this 
continued holding up of the British supply. 


A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous. 


Dec. 30, Dec. 23, Nov. 25, Dec. 31, 


Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 1914, 1644. 1028: “ONS. 
No. 2 X, Philadelphia.... $14.25 $14.25 $14.50 $15.00 
No. 2, Valley furnace.... 13.00 12.75 2.75 13.00 
No. 2 Southern, Cin’ti.... 12.40 12.40 12.90 13.75 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala.. 9.50 9.50 10.00 10.50 
No. 2, furnace, Chicago* 12.75 12.75 12.50 14.00 
Basic, del’d, eastern Pa.. 13.50 13.50 14.00 14.00 
Basic, Valley furnace... 12.50 12.50 12.40 12.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh.... 14.70 14.70 14.70 15.15 
Malleable Bess., Ch'go*. 12.75 12.75 12.75 14.00 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh.. 13.45 13.45 13.40 13.90 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago.. 15.75 15.75 15.75 15.25 

Billets, etc., Per Gross Ton: 

Bess. billets, Pittsburgh.. 19.00 19.00 19.00 20.00 
O.-h. billets, Pittsburgh.. 19.00 19.00 19.00 20.00 
O.-h. sheet bars, P’gh... 20.00 20.00 20.00 21.00 
Forging billets, base, P’gh. 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
O.-h. billets, Phila...... 21.40 21.40 21.40 21.50 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh... 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Old Material, Per Gross Ton: 
Iron rails, Chicago..... 11.25 11.00 11.00 13.00 
Iron rails, Philadelphia... 13.00 13.00 13.00 15.50 
Carwheels, Chicago ..... 9.75 9.75 9.50 11.50 
Carwheels, Philadelphia. 10.50 10.25 9.50 12.00 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh. 11.25 11.00 10.00 10.50 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila. 9.50 9.50 9.25 10.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch’go 8.75 8.50 8.00 9.00 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh... 11.25 11.25 10.50 10.75 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia. 11.75 11.50 11.00 12.00 
No. 1 cast, Ch'go (net ton) 9,25 9.25 8.50 10,00 

Finished Iron and Steel, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Bess. rails, heavy, at mill 1.25 1.25 125 1.25 
Iron bars, Philadelphia. . 117% 1.17% 1.12 1.22% 
Iron bars, Pittsburgh.... 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.35 
Iron bars, Chicago...... 0.95 0.95 0.95 1,10 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh... . 1.05 1.05 1.10 1.20 
Steel bars, New York.... 1,21 1,21 1.26 1.36 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh. 1.05 1.05 1.05 1,20 
Tank plates, New York.. 1.21 1.21 1.26 1.36 
Beams, etc., Pittsburgh. . 1.05 1.05 1.10 1.20 
Beams, ete., New York.. 1.21 1.21 1.26 1.31 
Skelp, grooved steel, P’gh 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.20 
Skelp, sheared steel, P’gh 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.30 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh. . 1.20 1.20 1.25 1.35 


_ *The average switching charge for delivery to foundries 
in the Chicago district is 50c. per ton. 
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a ahs Dec. 30, Dec. 23, Nov. 25, Dec. 31, 
eets, Nails and Wire, 1914. 1914. 1914. 1913. 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents. Cents. Cents, Cents. 


eets, black, No. 28, Pp’ gh 1.80 L.8O 1.85 1.85 

iv. sheets, No. 28, Pgh 2.75 2.75 2.85 2.85 
Vire nails, Pittsburgh. . 1.50 1.50 1.55 1.55 

nails, Pittsburgh.... 1.50 1.55 1.60 1.55 

ce wire, base, P’gh... 1.30 1.30 1.35 1.35 

Barb wire, galv., P’gh... 1.90 1.90 1.95 1.95 
Coke, Connellsville, 

Per Net Ton at Oven: 

irnace coke, prompt... $1.50 $1.50 $1.50 $1.85 

irnace coke, future.... 1.75 1.75 1.75 2.00 

indry coke, prompt... 1.90 1.90 1.90 2.50 

indry coke, future.... 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.60 

Metals, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents 

ke copper, New York. 13.50 13.50 12.62% 15.12% 

ectrolytic copper, N. Y. 13.00 13.25 12.50 14.87% 
Spelter, St. Louis........ 5.40 5.50 5.15 5.2 
Spelter, New York....... 5.55 5.65 5.30 5.35 
20h, Ge a eases 3.62% 3.65 3.77% 4.10 
200, NOW BOE ewcccnce 3.80 3.80 3.90 4.15 
Tin, NOW XOWihasas sche 33.25 33.80 33.87% 37.37% 
\ntimony, Hallett’s, N. Y. 14.00 13.50 15.00 7.00 
Tin plate, 100-lb. box, P’gh $3.10 $3.10 $3.15 $3.40 


Finished Iron and Steel f. o. b. Pittsburgh 


Freight rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 

New York, 16c.; Philadelphia, 15c.; Boston, 18c.; 
Buffalo, 11.6c.; Cleveland, 10.5c.; Cincinnati, 15.8c.; In- 
dianapolis, 17.9¢.; Chicago, 18.9¢c.; St. Louis, 23.6c.; 
Kansas City, 43.6c.; Omaha, 43.6c.; St. Paul, 32.9c.; 
Denver, 68.6c.; New Orleans, 30c.; Birmingham, Als., 

; Pacific coast, 80c. on plates, structtiral shapes and 
heets No. 11 and heavier; 85c. on sheets Nos. 12 to 16; 
95c. on sheets No. 16 and lighter; 65c. on wrought pipe 
and boiler tubes. The foregoing rates to the Pacific 
coast are by rail. The rate via New York and the 
Panama Canal on plates, shapes, etc., is 46c. 


Plates.—Tank plates, % in. thick, 6% in. up to 100 
in. wide, 1.05c. to 1.10c., base, net cash, 30 days. Fol- 
lowing are stipulations prescribed by manufacturers: 


tectangular plates, tank steel or conforming to manu- 
facturer’s standard specifications for structural steel dated 
February 6, 1903, or equivalent, 4 in. and over on thinnest 
edge, 100 in. wide and under, down to but not including 6 in 
wide, are base. 

Plates up to 72 in. wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 lb. per sq. 
ft., are considered %-in. plates. — over 72 in. wide 
must be ordered \4 in. thick on edge, or not less than 11 Ib. 
per sq. ft., to take base price. Plates ver 72 in. wide ordered 
less than 11 Ib. per sq. ft. down to the weight of 3-16 in. 
ike the price of 3-16 in. 

Allowable overweight, whether plates are ordered to gauge 

weight, to be governed by the standard specifications of 
the Association of American Steel Manufacturers. 


Extras Cents per Ib 
Gauges under \ in. to and including 3-16 in.... .10 
Gauges under 3-16 in. to and including No. 8.... .15 
Gauges under No. 8 to and including No. 9.... .25 
Gauges under No. $ to and including No. 190. 30 
Gauges under No, 10 to and including No. 12 -40 , 
Sketches (including straight taper plates), 3 ‘ft. 

ONG  QUOE 6.0 Casi Cetine 4s Sead ceed NER eS CH Oae Ss 10 
Complete circles 3 ft. in diameter and over...... .20 
Boner BG Wee Cees ig a cates sce tc cecetucse 10 
“A. B. M. A.” and ordinary firebox steel....... .20 
Still, Dee OO. a wears sek bs Cae sue wdc .30 
se ee er ee eee erry .40 
eee te a ee oe ree 50 


Widths over 100 in. up to 110 in., inclusive..... .05 
Widths over 119 in. up to 1 » inclusive..... 10 
Widths over 115 in. up to 120 in., inclusive..... 15 
Widths over 120 in. up to 125 in., inclusive..... -25 
Widths over 125 in. up to 1 » inclusive..... 50 
Widthe. QE Bae Oise rs 05 ch vasadt sae eee aa 1.00 
Cutting to lengths, under 3 ft. to 2 ft. inclusive .25 
Cutting to lengths, under 2 ft. to 1 ft. inclusive .50 


Cutting 80 Beuee, Ge BW ek sci eeeeebacscces 1.55 
No charge for cutting rectangular plates to lengths 3 ft. 
d over, 


Structural Material.—I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, 
} to 15 in.; angles, 3 to 6 in. on one or both legs, % in. 
thick and over, and zees, 3 in. and over, 1.05c. to 1.10c. 
Extras on other shapes and sizes are as follows: 
Cents per Ib. 


1-eneh CUE: UE GR: oo scccndvercadaghsetuanseusn 10 
H-Deee OUGE OS Whi vas hcce vce cdcdess Ciweedb as 10 
Angles over 6 in., on one or both legs.......... .10 


Angles, 3 in. on one or both legs, less than \& in. 
thick, as per steel bar card, Sept. 1, 1909.... .70 
Tees, structural sizes (except elevator, handrail, 


car truck and conductor rail)............... .05 
Channels and tees, under 2 in. wide, as per steel 

DOP: Os ae Dac BOs os ca bcscwwsepae .20 to .80 
Deck beams and bulb angles......... PTE 
eG tO Pea oe ere 75 


Cutting to lengths, under 3 ft to 2 ft. inclusive .25 
Cutting to lengths, under 2 ft. to 1 ft. inclusive .50 
Cutting Sar eres wie 2 Geico vc cd de cnseede 1.55 
No cherge for cutting to lengths 3 ft. and over. 
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Wire Products.—Fence wire, Nos. 0 to 9, per 100 lb., 
terms 60 days or 2 per cent. discount in 10 days, carload 
lots to jobbers, annealed, $1.30; galvanized, $1.70. Gal- 
vanized barb wire and fence staples to jobbers, $1.90; 
painted, $1.50. Wire nails to jobbers, $1.50. Woven 
wire fencing, 73 per cent. off list for carloads; 72 off for 
1000-rod lots; 71 off for less than 1000-rod lots. 


The following table gives the price to retail mer- 
chants on fence wire in less than carloads, with the ex- 
tras added to the base price: 


Plain Wire, per 100 Ib 


Nos. O0teo9 10 11 12&12% 13 14 15 16 
Annealed ....$1.45 $1.50 $1.55 $1.60 $1.70 $1.80 $1.90 $2.00 
Galvanizea ... 1.85 1.90 1.95 2.00 2.10 2.20. 2.60 2.7@ 


Wire Rods.—Bessemer, open-hearth and chain rods, 
$25 
piv. 


Wrought Pipe.—The following are the jobbers’ car- 
load discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card on steel 
pipe in effect from November 2, 1914, and iron pipe 
from June 2, 1913, all full weight: 


Butt Weld 


Steel Iron 
Inches Black Galv. Inches Black Galv 
m, %& and %... 74 53% %and \& ; nn 47 
ly A eS 671, a -edeahes 65 16 
Te WO Sics. . $1 72%, ly ee 69 6 
% to 2! i2 61 
Lap Weld 
Pan aed ceedle 6a a 6914 i™m . 8 45 
21,4 to 6 80 71% Sa — 6 
7 to 12 cirecand Re 66% 2 oa 68 58 
13 and 14....... 63% 2% to 4 70 61 
LS 61 ‘ il, to 6 70 61 
7 to 12 68 55 
Reamed and Drifted 

1 to 3, butt. 79 70% 1 to 1%, butt 70 9 
Ze lap 76 67% 2, butt 70 9 
2% to 6, lap 78 69%, 1%, lap 4 43 
1\,, lap 65 54 

> lap . (on iG 

2% to 4, lap 6% 59 


Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 


1, 4% and %.. 69 58% BQ 63 »2 
li, : 74 671, ly : 67 60 
% to 1% 78 71%, | % to 1% 71 62 
2 to 3 79 72% Zand 2% 72 63 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 

et hve is ae 661, 1% i 65 59 
2% to 4... . 497 6814 2 66 58 
tt to 6 76 671 “% to 4 70 61 
7 to 8 69 58k, i to 6 no 60 
S Oe 2ercaseacece Se 53k 7 Cee ay 63 3 

9 to 12 58 47 

Butt Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 
a dene wedi a ee 57 a odvaun . 57 49 
A to 1 ly 5 ail 601, % to 1%. 60 52 
2 to 2% an 69 62% Zand 2% 62 54 
Lap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 

Bee Gas 4 fc-abia ae 58% ee nw s ; 55 49 
2% to 4 bia 67 601, 2% to 4.. 60 54 
415 to 6 66 5914 | 416 to 6. 54 53 
oe a ie ee 59 181, 7 oe. O'ek 52 42 


To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 per cent. is 
allowed over the above discounts. 


The above discounts are subject to the usual variation in 
weight of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are two 
(2) points lower basing (higher price) than the above dis 
counts on black and three (3) points on galvanized 


Boiler Tubes.—Discounts to jobbers, in carloads, 
effect from May 1, 1914, on steel and from January 2, 
1914, on iron, are as follows: 

Lap Welded Steel 


Standard Charcoal Iron 


, Se U6 ae §2 1% in. net i. 
BM the o's Wid ween c -. 59 1% and 2 in Tere . 
Ro Ue, lewd ace eees 65 Bae We va 45 
YS Pee 70 2% to 2% in : ~-« B54 
3% and 4% in..:....... 72 3 and 3% in » 57 
5 and 6 in. (chee ne ae 65 3% and 4% in 60 
© We 2 Misc e hccdudac ees 62 © OUG-S Bsiccavse . 49 


Locomotive and steamship special charcoal grades bring 
higher prices. 


2% in. and smaller, over 18 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 
2% in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent. net extra, 


Less than carloads will be sold at the delivered discounts 
for carloads, lowered by two points for lengths 22 ft. and 
under to destinations east of the Mississippi River: lengths 
over 22 ft., and all shipments going west of the Mississippi 
tiver must be sold f.o.b. mill at Pittsburgh basing discount, 
lowered by two points. On standard charcoal iron tubes for 
desirable orders the above discounts are shaded an extra 5 
and occasionally two 5's by some makers 


Sheets.—Makers’ prices for mill shipment on sheets 
of U. S. Standard gauge, in carload and larger lots, on 
which jobbers charge the usual advance for small lots 
from store, as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 days 
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net, or 2 per cent. cash discount in 10 days from date 
of invoice: 


Blue Annealed Sheets 
Cents per lb. 


DON HE ON Dick adn iclb woudl bis kiy So GST wes 1.25 to 1.30 
on ae, Ne eee dan alee .1.30 to 1.35 
SUT a. EON Se el wae oale hk Bok 1.35 to 1.40 
EU eee UE 6a gos co. he Ree Se OS bam 1.45 to 1.50 
Pe ee RO | a wig -Siln ee bein mini tete Be nvemia 1.55 to 1.60 


Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled 


Cents per Ib. 
Nos. 10 PAE keandteecinaxscheuseaeee 1.45 to 1.50 
MUM GN haa cae’ sovhn wk At ida orton oho Ua Bs 4: 5 to 1.50 
Nos. 13 and 14.......... oak smeap cl Sh. ne 
a I so odin 2k 8 Bun ek eke - 1 55 to 1.60 
BO a Serene SRS 60 to 1.65 
i gO | ere a yee ts 1.65 to 1.70 
PN eet Y AINE. c's nlite Gl Oa Bienen a vay ne 1.70 to 1.75 
0! ea A eee ee es ene 1.75 to 1.80 
ER is Sete kebas tabs PA Eee ee ds ..-1.86 to 1.85 
Oe Es RS ee ee Aes a wi ab «+k Bata 
Te ark ih ead Eine ae ath 1.95 to 2.00 


Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gauge 
Ce nts per Ib. 


PE ae MRE sis Shisk.s Usa se ceeewawean .1.75 to 1.80 
a Rae. So tia tes 6 Ska ws 0 wed Da 1.85 to 1.90 
a nn ox Sk abi ke mee Ae 1.85 to 1.90 
PO Eee BL sae aclewsv acne eee es ey 00 to 2.05 
SR Ee ie os ce bh ke See Dees Meee ee 15 to 2.20 
DG, et ES ws hice cons aaa eRe ».30 to 2.35 
Pe NOs ss kis cd opine nas 6 60a bee ae ee 
. | Se > SE reer 
Pe Cae: ain eka’ mS AC beac an ao aa cece sorte tO 2.80 
RE EY cd ois 8 08 ais nb vie ela Geel o Cx 2.90 to 2.95 
No. 30 3.05 to 3.10 


Pittsburgh 


December 29, 1914. 


On Wednesday morning, December 30, the Carnegie 
Steel Company will send telegrams to all its sales 
agents stating that its minimum prices on plates, shapes 
and steel bars for first quarter will be 1.10c. and for 
second quarter 1.15c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. The Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Company has sent all its sales agents a 
similar notification. Both companies will instruct 
their sales agents that under no condition are they to 
accept business at less than these prices. It is believed 
that other steel companies will take this action, and the 
market on plates, shapes and steel bars can now be 
stated to be on a 1.10c. basis for first quarter. The 
pig-iron market is dull. There has been some covering 
on sheet bars by sheet and tin-plate mills for first quar- 
ter on the basis of about $20, Pittsburgh, and $19, 
Youngstown. The most improvement has been in the 
scrap market, the demand for which is better at higher 
prices. It is claimed that selected heavy steel scrap 
has sold as high as $11.50, delivered to buyer’s mill. 
The coke market is quiet, as most active blast furnaces 
are covered for first half. 


Pig Iron.—Aside from some small buying in foundry 
iron, the local market is dull. Consumers of basic are 
covered through first quarter and first half, and there 
is very little inquiry. The Marshall Foundry Company, 
this city, sent out an inquiry last week for 3000 to 6000 
tons of Bessemer for first quarter, but has not bought. 
Prices on foundry iron are slightly higher. We quote 
Bessemer iron at $13.75; basic, $12.50; malleable Bes- 
semer, $12.75; No. 2 2 foundry, $13 to $13.25, and gray 
forge, $12.50, all at ‘Valley furnace, with a freight rate 
of 95c. a ton for delivery in the Cleveland and Pitts- 
burgh districts. 

Billets and Sheet Bars. ndent sheet and 
tin-plate mills are covering their needs of sheet bars for 
first quarter on the basis of about $20, Pittsburgh. 
There is a fair demand for billets, including some in- 
quiry from abroad. We quote Bessemer and open- 
hearth billets at $18.50, and Bessemer and open-hearth 
sheet bars $19, f.o.b. maker’s mill; Youngstown; Besse- 
mer and open-hearth billets, $19, and Bessemer and 
open-hearth sheet bars, $20, f.o.b. maker’s mill, Pitts- 
burgh. Forging billets are quoted at $24 for sizes up 
to but not including 10 x 10 in., and for carbons up to 
0.25, the regular extras being charged for larger sizes 
and higher carbons. Forging billets running above 
0.25 to 0.60 carbon take $1 per ton extra. Axle billets 
are quoted at $21 to $22. 

Ferroalloys.—There is practically no new inquiry for 
ferromanganese. Some steel works have fair sized 
stocks, the material having come in faster than it was 
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used. No sales are reported in this market, and the 
nominal price of $68, seaboard, is still being quoted on 
English 80 per cent., subject to delay in delivery. We 
quote 50 per cent. ferrosilicon, in lots up to 100 tons, 
at $73; over 100 tons to 600 tons, $72; over 600 tons, 
$71, delivered in the Pittsburgh district. On 10 per 
cent. ferrosilicon the quotation is $19; 11 per cent., 
$20, and 12 per cent., $21, f.o.b. cars Jackson County, 
Ohio, or Ashland, Ky., furnace. We quote 20 per cent. 
spiegeleisen at $25 at furnace. We quote ferrotitanium 
at 8c. per lb. in carloads; 10c. in 2000-Ib. lots and over, 
and 12%c. in less than 2000-lb. lots. 


Steel Rails—As yet, the advance in freight rates 
granted to Eastern railroads has not resulted in any 
large rail orders. It is stated on good authority that 
early in January the Pennsylvania Railroad will buy 
60,000 tons and the Baltimore & Ohio 40,000 tons. The 
27,000 tons of standard sections for Norway were placed 
with German mills. The new demand for light rails is 
quiet, a good part of the business going to the rerolling 
mills, which are selling at about $1 per ton less than 
on rails rolled from billets. We quote standard section 
rails, made of Bessemer stock, at 1.25c., and of open- 
hearth, 1.34c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. We quote light rails as 
follows, in carload lots, 8 and 10 lb. sections, 1.275c.; 12 
and 14 lb., 1.225c.; 16 and 20 lb., 1.175c.; 25, 30, 35, 40 
and 45 lb. sections, 1.125c. 


Structural Material.—A fair amount of small work 
is being placed, but large projects are still being held 
up. The McClintic-Marshall Company has taken 300 
tons of shapes for Troop I Armory at Buffalo, N. Y., 
1500 tons for new steel buildings for a pumping station 
at Cleveland, Ohio, and 850 tons for new buildings for 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Clarksburg, W. 
Va. The Pennsylvania Railroad has divided some bridge 
work, 250 tons going to the Cambria Steel Company, 
150 tons to the American Bridge Company, and 100 tons 
each to the Fort Pitt Bridge Works and the Riter-Con- 
ley Mfg. Company. Effective Wednesday, December 30, 
the Carnegie Steel Company and the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Company’s minimum prices on plates, shapes and 
steel bars will be 1.10c. for first quarter and 1.15c. for 
second quarter. 


Plates.—The current demand is dull, but some large 
work is being figured on which it is believed will come 
out early in 1915. This includes five ore vessels and 
several tank steamers. It is reported that the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad is making up requisitions for 9000 cars 
of various types. We quote %4-in. and heavier tank 
plates for first quarter delivery at 1.10c., this being the 
minimum price named by the Carnegie Steel Company, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Company and smaller mills. 


Sheets.—A good deal of buying is in progress for 
prompt shipment and also for delivery in first quarter. 
Some of the larger makers are not anxious to sell for 
first quarter at present prices, and are doing so only 
when necessary to take care of regular customers. 
They believe that prices of sheets will be better early in 
the new year. Mill operations are improving, the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Company operating this 
week to a little more than 60 per cent. and a few inde- 
pendent mills close to 75 per cent. We quote No. 28 
Bessemer black sheets at 1.80c. to 1.85c.; No. 28 galvan- 
ized, 2.75e. to 2.80c.; Nos. 9 and 10 blue annealed, 1.30c. 
to 1.35¢.; No. 30 black plate, tin-mill sizes, H. R. & A., 

1.95¢. : No. 28, 1.90c.; Nos. 27, 26 and 25, 1.85¢.; Nos. 22 
“4 24, 1.80c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 1.75c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 1.70c. 
The above prices are for carload lots, f.o.b. at maker’s 


mill, jobbers charging the usual advances for small lots 
from store. 


Wire Rods.—Some inquiry from England is in the 
market, but no large lots are involved. A local com- 
pany states it has sold since the war started more than 
15,009 tons of rods for foreign shipment. Domestic de- 
mand is quiet, but some consumers are covering their 
needs for first half of 1915. We quote Bessemer, open- 
hearth and chain rods at $25, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Tin Plate.—Estimates now are that close to 85 per 
cent. of the tin-plate output for 1915 is under contract. 
A few large consumers have not yet covered, but con- 
tracts are being placed every day, and only in a few 
cases are deliveries limited to first half. Mill operations 
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are heavier than usual at this season because of the fact 
that shipments for the Pacific coast salmon trade are to 
go by way of the Panama Canal, and as delivery will 
thus take longer time the tin plate for these contracts is 
being rolled earlier than usual. This week the Ameri- 
can Sheet & Tin Plate Company and some independent 
mills are operating to nearly 70 per cent. of capacity. 
We quote tin plate at $3.10 to $3.15 per base box on 
contracts, but for very desirable business the $3.10 
price is shaded. 

Shafting.—There is no betterment in demand. For 
current orders 67 per cent. off is quoted, but on a very 
desirable specification a larger discount would be made. 


Nuts, Bolts and Rivets.—The market on nuts and 
boits is pretty bady demoralized, prices being lower 
than for some years. Some makers are keen for busi- 
ness for delivery in first quarter and first half. Stocks 
carried by makers are heavy. The demand for rivets 
continues dull. We quote structural rivets at 1.35c. to 
1.40c., and boiler rivets 1.45c. to 1.50c. in ecarload lots, 
small lots taking an advance of 5c. to 10c. There are 
no regular discounts in effect on nuts and bolts, each 
maker quoting whatever prices he sees fit to secure the 
order. 

Skelp.—No foreign inquiry has come up for some 
time. Domestic demand is dull, as the pipe mills are 
doing very little. We quote: Grooved steel skelp, 1.10c. 
to 1.15¢.; sheared steel skelp, 1.15c. to 1.20c.; grooved 
iron skelp, 1.50c.; sheared iron skelp, 1.50c. to 1.60c., 
delivered to consumers’ mills in the Pittsburgh district. 


Hoops and Bands.—Contracts are being made with 
large consumers for first quarter delivery at about 
1.10c. for bands, with extras as per the steel bar card, 
and about 1.25c. for steel hoops, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. For 
prompt delivery these prices would be slightly shaded. 

Wire Products——An authority in the wire trade 
states that actual inquiries from abroad for barb wire 
aggregate 75,000 to 85,000 tons, and there is also some 
foreign inquiry for smooth wire and wire nails, mostly 
from England. Domestic demand for barb and fence 
wire is fairly active, but the wire nail season has not 
yet opened for spring delivery. It is stated that some 
makers are quoting $1.50 on wire nails for delivery 
within 60 to 90 days from date of order. We quote: 
Wire nails, $1.50; plain annealed wire, $1.30; galvan- 
ized barb wire and fence staples, $1.90; painted barb 
wire, $1.55, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point 
of delivery, terms 30 days net, less 2 per cent. off for 
cash in 10 days. We quote steel cut nails at $1.55, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, in carload lots. We quote woven wire 
fencing at 73 per cent. off in carload lots, 72 on 1000- 
rod lots and 71 on smaller lots, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—A fairly heavy business in 
steel bars has been closed for first quarter at 1.10c., 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, and more is under negotiation.* It is 
still possible to get 1.05c. on steel bars for very prompt 
shipment but not for first quarter, and it is believed 
that very soon after January 1 the 1.05c. price will 
not be quoted. The new demand for common iron bars 
is dull and prices are weak. At the same time, mills 
rolling iron bars are not disposed to sell far ahead. 
We quote steel bars at 1.10c. for first quarter of 1915, 
and common iron bars, made from part scrap, at 1.15c., 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Merchant Steel—New demand has been dull, but 
betterment is looked for early next year. Prices are 
still more or less shaded on small lots for prompt de- 
livery, being about as follows: Iron finished tire, % x 
1% in., and larger, 1.30c., base; under % x 1% in., 
1.45¢.; planished tire, 1.50c.; channel tire, 4% to % and 
1 in., 1.80c. to 1.90c.; 1% in. and larger, 1.90c.; toe 
calk, 1.90c. to 2c., base; flat sleigh shoe, 1.65c.; concave 
and convex, 1.70c.; cutter shoe, tapered or bent, 2.20c. 
to 2.30c.; spring steel, 1.90c. to 2¢.; machinery steel, 
smooth finish, 1.70c. 

Cold-Rolled Strip Steel—The inquiry from Russia 
for cold-rolled strip steel is stated to be for 2300 tons, 
instead of 1200 to 1500 tons, as at first given out. The 
new demand is fair, but several makers are not anxious 
to sell far ahead at present prices. We quote cold- 
rolled strip steel as follows: Hard-rolled steel, 1% in. 
and wider, under 0.20 carbon, sheared or natural mill 
edges, per 100 lb., $2.65 to $2.75 delivered. 
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Wrought Pipe.—Little has been done in the wrought- 
iron and steel pipe trade in the last half of December, 
but mills report that advices from sales agents indicate 
more activity in the pipe trade early in the coming 
year. An inquiry for 600 to 800 miles of 8-in. line 
pipe, to carry oil from Oklahoma to Port Arthur, Texas, 
is still very much alive, and it is believed this large con- 
tract may be placed early in 1915. Discounts on iron 
and steel pipe are quite firmly held. 


Boiler Tubes.—The new demand for locomotive and 
merchant tubes is fair. Some heavy contracts for loco- 
motive tubes have been placed for delivery in the first 
quarter. Discounts are still being shaded. 


Old Material—The demand from consumers is more 
active than for some time, and the market on some 
lines is higher. It is stated that $11.50 has been paid 
for selected heavy steel scrap delivered to consumers’ 
mills in the Pittsburgh district. Dealers believe that 
shortly after January 1 there will be considerable new 
buying. For delivery to consumers’ mills in the Pitts- 
burgh and other consuming districts that take Pitts- 
burgh freights, dealers quote as follows: 


Heavy steel melting scrap, Steuben- 


ville, Follansbee, Brackenridge, 
Sharon, Monessen, Midland and 
Peres  GOREWORY .cciciecsecers $11.25 to $11.50 
Compressed side and end sheet scrap 10.00to 10.25 
No. 1 foundry cast .... 11.25to 11.50 
Bundled sheet scrap, f.o. b. c -onsume: rs’ 
mills, Pittsburgh district ; 9.25 to 9.75 
Rerolling rails, Newark and ‘Cam 
bridge, Ohio, Cumberland, Md., and 
ere 11.75 to 12.00 
No. 1 rs Lilros 1d malleable stock 10.00 to 10.25 
Railroad grate bars .. 8.50 to 8.75 
Low phosphorus me iting stoc hy 13.25 to 13.50 
EPG GOR CREO occ ve eivce 18.75 to 19.25 
Steel car axles ......... ‘ 13.25to 13.75 
Locomotive axles, steel 19.75 to 20.25 
No. 1 busheling scrap . 9.75 to 10.00 
No. 2 busheling scrap .. ; heen . 6.00 to 6. 25 
Machine shop turnings . ; . t%758to 8.00 
2. eee wervrrece: i 00 
Cast-iron borings ... ‘ ‘ - 8.25 to 8.50 
*Sheet bar crop ends .. . 11.00to 11.25 
Old iron rails ....... . 12.7hto 13.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought scr: up. 10. 75 to 11.00 
Heavy steel axle turnings ...... . $.50to 8.75 
Heavy breakable cast scrap......... 10,75 to 11.00 
*Shipping point. 


Coke.—Practically all the blast-furnace companies 
whose stacks are active have covered their requirements 
for first half, and some through all of 1915, and the 
market is quiet. There is no demand for prompt furnace 
coke, and not much doing in foundry. We quote stand- 
ard makes of blast-furnace coke for prompt shipment at 
$1.50 to $1.60, and on contracts for first half and through 
all of 1915 at $1.75 per net ton at oven. Standard 
makes of 72-hr. foundry coke are held at about $2 for 
prompt shipment and $2.15 to $2.25 per net ton at oven 
on contracts. The Connellsville Courier reports the 
output of coke in the upper and lower Connellsville 
regions for the week ended December 19 as 198,533 net 
tons, an increase of 2258 tons over the previous week. 


Chicago 


Cuicaco, ILt., December 29, 1914. 

The customary suspension of business activity at 
this season may be responsible for the postponement 
of that tangible improvement upon the hope of which 
the more cheerful market sentiment is founded. For 
the most part December bookings run ahead of No- 
vember but the increase at no time has heen sufficiently 
marked to indicate any change of policy by consumers 
and the average price of steel products is probably 
lower now than at any time previously. There is as 
yet no evidence that the railroads will depart in 1915 
from their practice of buying only for urgent needs. 
Rail requirements are neglected, the one inquiry for 
1000 cars suggests no unusual desire for an early clos- 
ing, and the only railroad buying in the past week of 
any consequence is limited to the purchase of bars, 
including about 1000 tons of reinforcing steel. In the 
immediate environs of Chicago the very low prices for 
plates, shapes and bars continue ‘to prevail, and 


1.05c., Pittsburgh, is an open quotation throughout 
the territory. In the West the prospect of a return to 
higher prices seems very clearly to hinge upon the 
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prior placing of a round tonnage with the mills. Quo- 
tations on sheets betray the apparently increasing 
weakness of many of the smaller mills. For the pres- 
ent the needs of pig-iron buyers appear to have been 
met, and the past week has seen few transactions. In 
the scrap market buying by consumers is very limited 
but there is apparently just as little pressure to sell, 
and prices continue to have upward tendencies. 


Pig Iron.—The buying movement appears to have 
practically exhausted itself. At least the lull which 
has come with the inventory period has temporarily 
limited activity to a few miscellaneous transactions. 
It is understood that the inquiry for 2500 tons which 
has been the item of principal importance during the 
past 10 days has been closed. Prices for Northern iron 
have registered but little net gain as the result of the 
buying that has been done, while Southern iron is now 
selling at 50c. a ton below the nominal price a few 
weeks ago. The following quotations are for iron de- 
livered at consumers’ yards, except those for Northern 
foundry, malleable Bessemer and basic iron, which are 
f.o.b. furnace and do not include a switching charge 
averaging 50c. a ton: 


Lake Superior charcoa ; iol Pit ‘ 
Norther) oke foundry, Ne 25 to 1 
Northern coke foundry, No 75 to 
Northern coke foundry, No. ; 50 to 
Southern coke, No. 1 f'd nd 1 soft 1! on 
Southern coke, No. 2 f'« d soft 13 0 te 
Malleable Besseme 2 7 té 3 
Standard Besseme! 

Basic 0 to 

Low phosphorus 20.00 t 
Jackson C and K silvery, 6 pe ent ¢ 9 / 
Jackson Co. and Ky. silvery, & pe 0 1 
Jackson Co, and K sil’vy, 10 per cent SS90to 19.4 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Very little business has 
come from the railroads the past week for track work 
A few specifications against recent spike and bolt con- 
tracts only are reported. We quote standard railroad 
spikes at 1.50c. to 1.60c., base; track bolts with square 
nuts, 1.90c. to 2c. base, all in carload lots, Chicago; tie 
plates, $23.50 to $25, f.o.b. mill, net ton; standard sec- 
tion Bessemer rails, Chicago, 1.25c., base; open-hearth, 
1.34¢.: light rails, 25 to 45 lb., 1.07c.; 16 to 20 lb., 1.12c.; 
12 lb., 1.17¢.; 8& lb., 1.22¢.; angle bars, 1.50c., Chicago. 

Structural Material.—The Illinois Central inquiry 
for 1000 refrigerator cars seems not to have been closed 
as yet, and if the car builders are seeking this order 
they have thus far refrained from covering themselves 
for the steel. The prospective asking of figures for the 
Lyon & Healy and Buck & Raynor buildings, together 
with the proposals submitted last week for 5500 tons for 
the Kimball Building, are the principal structural pro)- 
ects now in sight. The McClintic-Marshall Company 
will fabricate 1500 tons for a cotton warehouse at New 
Orleans. The aggregate of specifications and orders for 
immediate shipment last week probably exceeded those 
of any previous week of the month. As yet prices show 
no response to the better market feeling, and we con- 
tinue to quote on plain material from mill 1.20c. to 1.20c. 
Chicago. 


We quote for structural shapes out sto idec., ¢ 


Plates.—The Willamette Iron & Steel Company has 
taken an order for a pipe line for Oregon City, Ore., 
calling for 2800 tons of plates. There is a fair inquiry 
from plate users desiring to cover for first quarter and 
first half and some contracts have been placed on the 
basis of 1.10c., Pittsburgh, for first quarter and 1.15c. 
for the second quarter. For prompt delivery very close 
prices are obtainable, and we quote for Chicago deliv- 
ery from mill 1.20c. 


We quote for plates out ol Chicago stock 


Sheets.—Recent quotations. for galvanized sheets 
indicate increasing weakness in the position of some of 
the sheet mills. The stability of 2.70c., Pittsburgh, for 
No. 28 as a minimum price may now be seriously ques- 
tioned. These exceptionally low prices do not appear to 
have brought out any additional tonnage and the oper- 
ating situation with the larger number of sheet mills 
is badly disorganized. We quote for Chicago delivery 
from mill: No. 10 blue annealed, 1.489¢.; No. 28 black, 
1.989c.; No. 28 galvanized, 2.889c. to 2.939c. 
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We quote for Chicago delivery from jobbers’ stocks 
follows, minimum prices applying on bundles of 25 or m« 
No. 10 blue annealed, 1.95c.; No. 28 black, 2.55¢.: No 
galvanized, 3.55« 


Bars.—Specifications for steel bars taken by one ji 
terest the past week are reported as aggregating 12,0() 
tons. Of this 1000 tons of reinforcing bars will go int 
railroad construction. The agricultural implement ji: 
terests also partieipated in this buying and*they hav 
been ordering hard steel agricultural shapes as we! 
December will show an improvement in the shipment 
of bar iron although the tonnage is still very smal 
Bar-iron prices are probably firmer, with 0.95c. less easy 
to obtain by buyers on all kinds of business. We quot 
for mill shipments as follows: Bar iron, 0.95c. to 1c.: 
soft steel bars, 1.189c. to 1.25c.; hard steel bars, 1.15c.: 
shafting in carloads, 65 per cent. off; less than cai 
loads, 60 per cent. off. 


We quote store prices for Chicago delivery: Soft ste: 
bars, 1. maar iron, 1.65« reinforcing bars, 1.65c. base, 
wit! extra for twisting in sizes %4 in. and over and usua 

t f smaller sizes; shafting 60 per cent. off. 


Rivets and Bolts.—Some little eagerness to have bolt 
contracts closed up before the end of the year is no- 
ticeable on the part of those whose requirements have 
been under negotiation. But specifications providing for 
early shipment are still very scattering. We continue 
to quote: Carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., rolled thread. 
35; cut thread, 80-20; larger sizes, 80; machine bolts up 
to % x 4 in., rolled thread, 85-5; cut thread, 85; larger 
sizes, 80-5; coach screws, 85-10; hot pressed nuts, 
square head, $6.60 off per cwt.; hexagon, $7.60 off per 
cwt. Structural rivets, % to 1% in., 1.58¢., base, Chi- 
cago, in carload lots; boiler rivets, 10c. additional. 


pri on bolts are subject to radical concessions 
nd a new schedule of discounts seems inevitable. Nominally 
ve quote out of store Structural rivets, 2.20c.; boiler rivets, 
¥ machine bolts up to 4% x 4 in. 75-15; larger sizes, 

1 lf ‘iY 


ge bolts up to % x 6 in., 75-10; larger sizes, 
pressed nuts, square head, $6, and hexagon, 


Wire Products.—The wire trade during the current 
fortnight reflects the absence of salesmen from their 
territory. There is little of interest or significance to 
report. We quote to jobbers as follows: Plain wire, 
No. 9 and coarser, base, $1.539; wire nails, $1.739; paint- 
ed barb wire, $1.739; galvanized, $2.139; polished sta- 
ples, $1.739; galvanized, $2.139, all Chicago. 


Old Material.—While the prices which are being 
asked by middlemen in the scrap market may be easily 
determined, the fact that there is little or no consumer 
buying, and further that in few instances are they will- 
ing to concede as much as is being asked leaves actual 
market values a matter of rather indefinite compromise. 
The tendency, however, continues in the direction of 
higher prices. The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific is 
asking bids on 3200 tons of scrap. We quote for deliv- 
ery at buyers’ works, Chicago and vicinity, all freight 
and transfer charges paid, as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 


oO WP averse danas desea $11.25 to $11.50 
id steel rails, rerolling............. 9.50to 10.00 





Old steel rails, less than 3 ft...... - 9.50to 9.75 
CM CREWE. cvvcunctas dic beet oe etee 9.75to 10,25 
Heavy melting steel scrap.......... 8.75 to 9.00 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart 8&.75to 9.00 
Shove ge steel . . aire ee 8.50 to 8.75 
Stes x CUE A ciktanhdescees . 6.75to 7.00 
Per Net Ton 
Iron angles and splice bars os . . $11.00 to $11.50 
Iron arch bars and transoms 11.00to 11.50 
Steel angle bars we'd : 5.00 to 8.25 
Iron car axles . ‘ nGathted ahead ee 14.00 to 14,25 
Steel car axles ‘ Kh cues Stee Fae 
No. 1 railroad wrought 8.25 to 8.75 
No, 2 railroad wrought 7.50 to 8.00 
Cut forges i aicn aaa oa: » ee 8.00 
Steel knuckles and couplers ...... . 8.25to 8.50 
OE GND ics. vidas Uns ORS 9.00to 9.50 
Locomotive tires, smooth ....... S 9.00 
Machine shop turnings ......... 5.25 to 5.50 
(Aue COTE 2a wees 4.50 to 5.00 
PeOu. 3 GROEN. Ss. Fuk Ob 0s cos bh aawe 7.25 to 7.75 
DEO, 2 EE |e nce bana a wes ee 6.00 to 5.50 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings 5.00to 5.50 
DOOEIOE- GUIS 5. wn bak Oe ccewean 7.75 to 8.00 
ee Aes Go ee ee ee 9.25to 9.590 
Stove plate and light cast scrap.... 8.00 to 8.25 
CHES DTD... « dda iiis bis rea vids Ea es 7.75 to 8.00 
ReMerORd IMAGENS. 2.10 cccencweune 8.00 to 8.25 
Agricultural malleable .........e..e:; 7.25to 7.50 
rapes and THUGS ss. sccutcducd cee 6.25 to 6.75 
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Cast-Iron Pipe.—The award of 7500 tons of small 
meter pipe at Chicago was divided equally among the 
ted States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company, the 
erican Cast Iron Pipe Company and the Lynchburg 
indry Company. An additional letting of contracts 
large sized pipe is expected, but no date has been 

Bids will be received at Cincinnati December 30 for 
0 tons of 36-in. In a general way the pipe trade is 

exceedingly dull. We quote as follows, per net 

Chicago: Water pipe, 4 in., $25.50; 6 to 12 in., 
50; 16 in. and up, $23, with $1 extra for gas pipe. 


Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., December 29, 1914. 

While the market shows the usual end-of-the-year 
. so far as the majority of products and materials 
concerned, a great deal of satisfaction is expressed 
steel companies, who supply railroad requirements, 
th the better run of orders which they have received 
e the announcement of the railroad freight rate 
ion. Steel rails, in particular, have been more 
ve. Furthermore, the outlook for additional orders 
bright. The tonnage booked had a big rise in De- 
nber with one mill. With another, the December 
tterment varied from 50 to 85 per cent. on different 
ducts. Announcement has been made that the 
20c., Philadelphia, quotation on steel bars, plates and 
hapes will be withdrawn December 31, and that the 
imum price thereafter will be 1.25c., Philadelphia, 
first quarter and 1.30c. for the second. Plates and 
ars have had a fair week only, but they are stronger. 
Structural material continues most disappointing. 
Billets and sheets are quiet also and theif prices unim- 
The mills have slowed up operations for the 
holidays and one shut down completely December 24 
d will partly resume about January 4. Pig iron has 
een extremely quiet. Old material is quiet also, but 
furnace coke a number of contracts have been placed. 


roy ed. 


Iron Ore.—The market presents nothing of interest, 
with demand totally absent. From Cuba there arrived 
last week 6500 tons. 

Pig Iron.—Business has been extremely dull, which 
s to be expected at this season, but the trade is con- 
fident that the early part of next year will bring a 
evival of activity. Of course there has been buying 

’ small lots here and there and this has included the 
taking of a few hundred tons of standard low phos- 
phorus at $20, delivered. It is reported that the mak- 

of standard low phosphorus iron will be discon- 
nued by a producer who recently began the manufac- 
re of this grade and sold approximately 1000 tons to 
earby steel companies. Lebanon low phosphorus has 
firmer tendency. Virginia and Southern irons have 
shared the dullness of the eastern Pennsylvania prod- 
A few cases are reported of requests that deliv- 

eries be postponed until after January 1. A shipment 

100 tons of Swedish iron arrived here last week. 
Quotations for standard brands for early delivery in 
buyers’ yards in this district are as follows: 


Eastern Penna. No. 2 X foundry..... $14.25 to $14.50 
Eastern Penna. No. 2 plain.......... 14.00to 14.25 
Virginia No, 2 X foundry.. rte Coe - 18.25 
Virginia No. 2 plain........ ; ica gh 15.00 
Gray FORO «ss csceden : -». 13.50to 13.75 
Rass. «wince 4 ée te anbded casas ben 13.50to 14.00 
Standard low phosphorus .......... 20.00 to 21.00 


Ferroalloys.—No change of any kind is reported in 
the situation with regard to ferromanganese, the price 
for 80 per cent. remaining at $68, Baltimore, providing 

can be obtained. There is no inquiry in this terri- 

y. The quotation for 50 per cent, ferrosilicon con- 

nues at $71 to $73, Pittsburgh, according to quantity. 

Plates.—Makers are looking for an increase in de- 

and, following the expected placing of orders for 
cars and locomotives, although up to this time they 
have perceived no betterment in this respect. With 
one Eastern mill orders for small miscellaneous lots 
ave been numerous and it is stated that with the 
proper amount of railroad orders its business would be 
normal. Requests for contracts at 1.20c., Philadelphia, 
aggregate a large tonnage, but the first quarter price 
s declared to be 1.25c., Philadelphia, while $1 per ton 
ore is asked for second quarter delivery. 
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Bars.—Demand was quiet last week. It is probable 
that considerable business in steel bars will be booked 
in the last few hours of this year because of an an- 
nouncement by the mills that the 1.20c., Philadelphia, 
price would positively be withdrawn December 31 and 
1.25c. made the quotation for the first quarter, with 
1.30c. asked for the second quarter. Iron bars are 
stronger at 1.17%¢c., Philadelphia. Inquiries and sales 
were better. 

Structural Material.—No betterment is apparent in 
the demand for either plain or fabricated shapes. Of 
current interest are a building for the Victor Talking 
Machine Company, Camden, N. J., which requires 600 
to 700 tons, and some small bridges for the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, which will take a few hundred tons. 
In both cases bids were submitted December 28. The 
quotation for delivery here continues at 1.20c. for 
prompt delivery, though announcement has been made 
that this price will be withdrawn December 31. 

Billets —A few sales running into good tonnage 
have been made, but demand is by no means brisk or 
general. A maker of horseshoe calks has taken about 
1000 tons of special steel which is ultimately to be ex- 
ported. Current business is reported to have been done 
at concessions from the quotation of $21.40, Philadel 
phia, for open-hearth rolling billets. 
$4 a ton higher. 


Forging steel is 


Sheets.—The week has been quiet, and no change 
is reported in quotations, which are 1.45c. to 1.50c. for 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets for prompt delivery, with 
$1 to $2 per ton more on contract. 

Coke.—The majority of the mills have closed con- 
tracts for furnace coke at about $1.75 per net ton at 
oven for standard Connellsville coke. Prompt foundry 
coke is dull at $2 to $2.25 per net ton at oven, and $2.35 
to $2.50 on contract. Freight rates from the principal 
producing districts are as follows: Connellsville, $2.05; 
Latrobe, $1.85, and Mountain, $1.65. 

Old Material.—Actual business has not arrived ex- 
cept in a fairly good demand for specialties, but a gen- 
eral betterment is expected to come early in 1915. 
Quotations for delivery in buyers’ yards in this district, 
covering eastern Pennsylvania and taking freight rates 
from 35c. to $1.35 per gross ton, are as follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel ,. $9.50 to $10.00 
Old steel rails, rerolling 10.50to 11.00 
Low phosphorus heavy melting steel 
SOTRD s.caseseovvececs er 13.50to 14.00 
Old steel axles . % ; 3 13.00to 13.50 
Old iron axles .. 17.50 to 18.00 
Old iron rails a 13.00to 14.00 
Old carwheels ; . 16.50to 11.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 11.75 to 12.25 
Wrought-iron pipe : . 950to 16.00 
No. 1 forge-fire & 00 to ea 
Bundled sheets . & 00 to 8 50 
No. 2 busheling 7.75 to §.2 
Machine shop turnings 7.75 to §.2 
Cast borings senna 7.75 to 8.2 
No. 1 cast ; 11.75 to 12.25 
Grate bars, railroad ‘ 8 00 to 8.50 
Stove plate .. ; ‘ 8.00 to 8.50 
Railroad malleable i ; . §.00to 9.50 
Buffalo 
3UFFALO, N. Y., December 28, 1914. 


Pig Iron.—Inquiry is light and very little business 
has been done. Some foundries are closed down until 
after the inventory period and furnacemen are making 
only slight effort to secure orders. Shipments on con- 
tracts are going forward in good volume, however. 
Prices remain unchanged and firm. We quote as fol- 
lows for first quarter and half delivery, f.o.b. furnace: 


No. 1 foundry ie tlne dole ih , oa oe $13.25 to $13.50 
No. 2 X foundry ...... 13.00to 13.25 
No. 2 plain 00 


No. 3 foundry 
Gray forge 
Malleable 


Basic Se ek ee eae is 
Charcoal, regular grades and analysis 16.25 to 17.25 
Charcoal, special grades and analysis... 20.50 


Finished Iron and Steel._—Selling agencies report 
that the month of December, even taking the holiday 
slackening into consideration, has shown larger tonnage 
placed than in November, both in orders and in con- 
tracts. It develops that nearly all the principal buyers 
have covered requirements for the first quarter at 1.10c. 
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Pittsburgh base, for bars, plates and shapes. Some of 
the sales agencies predict an advance in January to 
1.15c. for prompt and first quarter and 1.20c. for second 
quarter. Many inquiries and orders are coming in for 
sheet metal and stamped metal work. It is reported 
that. the General Railway Signal Company, Rochester, 
has closed for signal apparatus for the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit, totaling $1,293,494 in amount. The Lacka- 
wanna Bridge Company has 1000 tons for the Lehigh 
Valley pier shed, New York City. 


Old Material.—The market is still experiencing holi- 
day quiet, but a renewal of inquiry is looked for with 
the advent of the new year. Dealers’ schedule of asking 
prices, per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, are unchanged, as 
follows: 


Heavy melting steel............ ... $9.50 to $10.00 
Low phosphorus steel .............. 12.50to 13.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap....... 9.50to 10.00 
No, 1 railroad and machinery cast.. 10.00to 10.50 
Co Sing p.ciwk ws 8 Gees Bote 11.50 to 12.00 
ee eee errs re ... 16.00to 16.50 
DECOR os cc cca seie sv aecee RO, Saree 
Railroad malleable ........ sivaown “ER ee 
Machine shop turnings ....... -- 5.00to 5.50 
Heavy axle turnings ....... =. 8.00 to 8.50 
Clean cast borings .......... 5.50 to 6.25 
oe) PO NE Sain ca Sie wow ois oss . 10.50to 11.00 
Locomotive grate bars ......... ~ 826 to 9.00 
Stove plate (net ton) ........ .. 8.00to 8.50 
WREOHEIE BIO oi cic cee cee ces Su 6.50 to 7.00 
Bundled sheet scrap .......... . §&.75 to 6.25 
No. 1 DESRGIINE OCTAD . ...- oe wcaves. 7.00to 7.50 
No. 2 busheling scrap ............. 5.00 to 5.25 


Bundled tin scrap .......- cs nea rane -.. 10.00 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, December 29, 1914. 


Pig Iron.—There has been a fair amount of quiet 
buying for the first half delivery in the past week, both 
by Cleveland consumers and in other parts of the 
northern Ohio territory. One sale of 2000 tons of mal- 
leable iron is reported, but other orders have been 
mostly for foundry iron. In the recent buying move- 
ment quite a number of the fairly large consumers 
did not come in the market and the new business has 
come from these foundries. With the prevailing low 
prices there is a disposition among consumers to pur- 
chase beyond their known requirements. Prices are 
firmer. Furnace companies have their order books 
well filled up and are not disposed to take on additional 
business at the lately prevailing prices. One Cleveland 
company has advanced its price on foundry iren 25c. 
a ton to $13.25 at furnace, for No. 2 for local delivery. 
Another Cleveland pig iron firm has not yet changed 
its quotations but will probably make a similar ad- 
vance within a few days. Quotations for outside ship- 
ment are unchanged at $12.75 to $13. Prices have 
stiffened up in the Valley, where $12.75 is the minimum 
quotation and most sellers are not quoting below $13. 
Southern iron is quiet with no change in prices. Most 
southern producers are holding to $10, Birmingham, for 
No. 2 foundry, but $9.50 iron has not disappeared. We 
quote, delivered Cleveland, as follows: 


NS OCT ECO OL TET ET EO $14.70 to $14.95 
0 REP ees eT eee ee ee eee 13.45 
Northern No. 2 foundry .......-.e0.% 13.25to 13.50 
Southern No. 2 foundry............ 13.50to 14.00 
OT SRS hin dec neue peed 6eettecee ted wees 13.00 
Jackson Co. silvery 8 per cent. silicon........ 17.62 
Standard low phos., Valley furnace... 20.00to 20.25 


Iron Ore.—Furnace yards are well supplied and only 
a small amount of ore is moving from the docks. No 
interest has yet been taken in the market for the com- 
ing year. We quote prices as follows: Old Range Bes- 
semer, $3.75; Mesaba Bessemer, $3.50; old Range non- 
Bessemer, $3; Mesaba non-Bessemer, $2.85. 


Coke.—There has been very little contracting of 
foundry coke for the first half delivery and sellers are 
looking for some cemand after January 1 from con- 
sumers who did not cover for their full year’s require- 
ments last summer. We quote best makes of Connells- 
ville coke at $2.25 to $2.50 per net ton at oven for con- 
tract. “Furnace coke is held at $1.50 to $1.60 for prompt 
shipment and $1.75 for contracts. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Efforts are being made 
to get better prices on steel bars, plates and structural 
material and most of the independent mills have with- 
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drawn their 1.05c., Pittsburgh, quotation for sp: ship. 
ment, effective January 1 and are quoting 1.10¢c. as thei, 
minimum price. The bulk of consumers are ; red 
with contracts for the first quarter at this price, anq 
if the advance holds, no readjustment of these con racts 


will be necessary. In spite of attempts to stiffen up 
prices, some spot business in steel bars has gone in the 
week as low as lc., Pittsburgh, the seller, an Ohio mij] 
giving the buyer a portion of the freight advantage 
While steel bar contracts through the first half. based 
on the 1.10c., Pittsburgh, price, have been generally 
limited to the implement trade, it is probable that other 
consumers can secure the 1.10c. price to July 1. The 
demand shows some improvement but this is at leas 
partly due to the fact that consumers are sending jp 
specifications for 1.05c. steel on orders that cal! fo, 
specifications before the end of the year. The demand 
for iron bars is dull, the general quotation is about 
1.20c. for Cleveland delivery. In structural lines the 
McClintic-Marshall Company was low bidder for the 
Division avenue city pumping station requiring 1300 
tons and the Forest City Steel & Iron Company has 
taken 750 tons for the Garfield Hotel, Cleveland. Con- 
tracts have been placed for an addition to Charity Hos- 
pital and for the Crown Block, Cleveland, requiring 
125 and 300 tons of reinforcing bars, respectively, 
There is a fair demand for sheet contracts for the first 
quarter which are being placed at 1.80c., Ohio mill, for 
No. 28 black, 2.80c. No. 28 galvanized and 1.35c. for 
No. 10 blue annealed. Mills are asking an advance of 
$2 a ton over these prices for the second quarter. Some 
first quarter forging billet contracts have been placed 
at $24, base Pittsburgh. Warehouse prices are 1.80¢c. 
for steel bars and 1.90c. for plates and structural ma- 
terial. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Current demand for bolts 
and nuts has improved. The market is not firm and 
prompt shipment business is being taken at prices 5 to 
10 per cent. below regular quotations, which are also 
being shaded for contracts. Rivet prices are irregular. 
The regular quotations for carload lots are 1.45c., Pitts- 
burgh, for structural and 1.55c. for boiler rivets, for 
prompt shipment and the first quarter, with an advance 
of $1 a ton for second quarter, but boiler rivets have 
sold as low as 1.35c. for delivery during the entire first 
half. Discounts are as follows: Common carriage bolts 
53g x 6 in., smaller or shorter, rolled thread, 80 and 10 
and 5 per cent.; cut thread, 80 and 10 per cent.; larger 
or longer, 75 and 15 per cent.; machine bolts with h. p. 
nuts, % x 4 in., smaller or shorter, rolled thread, 80 and 
10 and 10 per cent.; cut thread, 80 and 10 and 5 per 
cent.; larger or longer, 80 per cent.; coach and lag 
screws, 80 and 5 per cent.; square h. p. nuts, blank or 
tapped, $6.50 off; hexagon h. p. nuts, blank or tapped, 
$7.40 off; c. p. ce. and t. square nuts, blank or tapped, 
$6.20 off; hexagon % in. and larger, $7.50 off; 9/16 in. 
and smaller, $8 off; semi-finished hexagon nuts, % in. 
and larger, 85, 10 and 10 per cent., 9/16 in. and smaller, 
85, 10, 10 and 10 per cent. 


Old Material.—Most mills have under contract all 
the material they will need for a few weeks, and there 
is practically no demand. Dealers look for a renewal 
of buying soon after the holidays. The general senti- 
ment in the trade is good and prices are well maintained 
at recent levels. A Sharon consumer has held up ship- 
ments until January 15, but other mills continue to take 
shipments. There are no changes in prices. We quote, 
f.o.b. Cleveland, as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 


Old steel rails, rerolling............ $11.00 to $11.75 
Old TW WE os codes wove ws Ot en accuennuee 12.00 
oe REE ere eer 12.25 to 12.75 
FAONUy TC NE cee ic ce Sawn 9.25to 9.50 
CORE OTE Gos bk whe Ob nce ote 10.00 to 10.50 


Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and over...... ; 


Agricultural malleable ............. 8.00to 8.50 
oT eee rere? 9.25to 9.50 
Light bundled sheet scrap........... 7.50 to 8.00 
Per Net Ton 
VOR CGP WOE) 60.c'on a sb SlESSS peees $16.75 to $17.00 
Cust DUCT ns é kades scdlc oe Reewseda 5.50to 5.75 
Iron and steel turnings and drillings. 5.00to 5.25 
ee ers 00to 6.25 
NO. 1 beeline, DOW .iccccvcns cbc 8.00 to 8.50 
No. 1 Dumbeslivg O86 ic.n6. eck cxvunr ess 8.00 to 8.25 
No. 1 railroad wrought ............ 9.00to 9.50 
ING. 2 GORE c ébe sue «00 etki heal 10.00 to 10.50 
Stove PRO cides sec claskstunacewelees eae 7.50 
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Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, December 29, 1914. 

Pig Iron.—Several inquiries from nearby melters, 
as well as from Indiana and Michigan, are still before 
the trade, but it will doubtless be several days after 
the opening of the new year before any contracts are 
closed. New inquiries that have come out lately include 
500 tons of Southern iron wanted by a northern Ohio 
melter and a like quantity of Northern iron from the 
same territory, both for first half. While there is some 
complaint as to shipments being held up on old con- 
tracts, on the other hand quite a number of consumers 
are taking iron due them as fast as it can be shipped. 
The large export business received by machine-tool 
builders in the last quarter and the generally favorable 
developments in nearly all other branches of business 
have inspired some optimism as to the outlook. Leading 
iron merchants do not expect any radical improvement 
in either the consumption of pig iron or in prices, but 
they all claim that signs point to a steady change for 
the better. Some Southern iron is still to be had at 
$9.50, Birmingham, for first half, but the majority of 
the furnace interests are holding out for a higher price. 
Northern foundry is unchanged and malleable and basic 
are both very quiet. Foundry yard stocks in this terri- 
tory are said to be smaller than for a number of years. 
Based on freight rates of $2.90 from Birmingham and 
$1.26 from Ironton, we quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as fol- 
lows: 


Southern coke, No. 1 f'dry and 1 soft. $12.90 to $13.40 
Southern coke, No. 2 f'dry and 2 soft. 12.40to 12.90 
Southern coke, No, 3 foundry....?.. 11.90to 12.40 
Southern No. 4 foundry ............ 11.40to 11.90 
Southern gray forge ..........s6e6. 10.90 to 11.40 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent. silicon...... 17.20 to 17.70 
Southern Ohio coke, No. 1........... 15.01 to 15.51 
Southern Ohio coke, No. 2.......... 14.01 to 14.51 
Southern Ohio coke, No. 3.......... 13.76to 14.01 
Southern Ohio malleable Bessemer.......... 14.26 
DReEe, TOGTCEE | sci cigh cc ceccsecevs 14.51to 15.01 
Lake Superior charcoal ............ 15.25 to 17.25 
Standard Southern carwheel ........ 26.90to 27.40 


Coke.—With the exception of a better demand for 
domestic coke there is nothing in the way of new. con- 
tracting. The 15,000 tons of furnace coke wanted by a 
southern Ohio furnace is still unbought. Contract ship- 
ments are going forward at a better rate than was ex- 
pected. Connellsville 48-hr. coke is quoted around $1.60 
to $1.75 per net ton at oven, and foundry grades are 
held all the way from $2 to $2.30. Wise County and 
Pocahontas operators are asking 10c. to 20c. above these 
figures. 


Finished Material.—Several small but unexpected 
orders for galvanized sheets were booked last week by a 
nearby rolling mill. For a holiday season business is 
not disappointing. Reinforcing concrete bars are natu- 
rally slow in moving, even on old contracts, as the se- 
vere weather has practically stopped outdoor operations. 
We quote No. 28 black sheets at 2c. and galvanized at 
3c., f.o.b. cars Cincinnati or Newport, Ky. Warehouse 
prices on steel bars and structural shapes range from 
1.70c. to 1.75e. Hoops and bands are quiet. 


Old Material.—Business continues quiet, but consid- 
erable scrap has been shipped to the foundries in the 
past 30 days. The rolling mills are not taking any inter- 
est in the market, as most of them have enough scrap 
on hand to last them for several months. The minimum 
figures given below represent what buyers are willing 
to pay for delivery in their yards, southern Ohio and 
Cincinnati, and the maximum quotations are dealers’ 
prices, f.o.b. at yards: 


Per Gross Ton 
Bundled sheet scrap 


ro ES RPPrraerrre eer 11.00to 12.00 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and up........ 19.75 to 20.25 
Rerolling steel rails .........--ssee:. 9.75 to 10.25 
PERU GUE TED cece ecto retesreocs 8.75 to 9.25 
Heavy melting steel scrap........... 8.50to 9.00 
Per Net Ton 

No. 1 raliroad wrougnt ...ccccccices $7.50to $8.00 
Cet: Ge .. boda caewrneednetecses 4.00to 4.5 

Staak. TPM 6 occ ccc te cnccvecs coves 4.00to 4.50 
Railroad cast SCTAP ....cecccccccews 9.25to 9.75 
No. 1 machinery cast scrap.......... 9.75 to 10.25 
BUH GETOD 2 ccccccteassoccccevsaece 6.00to 6.50 
CRE TG OE 5 vant 6th tne dead eck 13.50 to 14.00 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside). 8.75 to 9.25 
iy. * £ O Peerrre eee 5.50to 6.00 
Malleable and steel scrap........... 6.75 to 7.25 
Railroad tank and sheet scrap...... 4.50to 5.00 
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Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., December 1914, 

Pig Iron.—The year is closing with the Southern 
pig-iron makers well sold up as compared with stocks 
on hand, sales being estimated at from 300,000 to 
500,000 tons and stocks in the neighborhood of 350,000 
tons. These sales have been made to a great extent on 
the $9.50 basis for the first half, one important in- 
terest entering into an active selling campaign in the 
last week of November and setting the pace that has 
since been followed by other makers. Some small lots 
have gone at $9.75, but that is the highest price that is 
now mentioned for the regular run of foundry. Nego- 
tiations involving 38,000 tons are under way and sales 
in all directions are reported as still comparatively 
brisk. The conviction is increasing that the volume of 
iron sold does not represent actual needs of consumers 
as much as superior inducements to buy. On the other 
hand, the steel tone appears to be better. In addition 
to large wire orders there is expectation of an order 
for a very considerable tonnage of rails for China. 
The Ensley plant of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Company went on full day turn on Monday of 
this week in the rail department, and it is understood 
that there will be further operations in January. The 
inclination to advance to the $10 basis for Southern iron 
has not yet received substantial backing. We quote, 
per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham, as follows: 


2% 


«9S, 


No. 1 foundry and soft.......... $10.00 to $10.25 
No. 2 foundry and soft 9.50to 9.75 
No. 3 foundry... 9.00to 9.25 
No. 4 foundry...... 8.75 to 9.00 
Gray forge .... S.50to 8.75 


9.50 to 
99° 50 to 


10.00 
23.00 


Eee. .vevewe 
Charcoal ..... : ‘ 

Cast-Iron Pipe.—The Bessemer plant of the lead- 
ing interest went on full time the first part of last 
week. The water pipe makers seem to feel a real en- 
couragement, which is not shared by the makers of soil 
pipe, the latter being quite dull. We quote, per net 
ton, f.o.b. pipe shop yards, as follows: 4-in., $20; 6- 
in. and upward, $18; with $1 added for gas pipe. 

Coal and Coke.—No improvement is seen in the 
coal situation. The demand for steam coal continues 
small, and the slight variances in temperature in the 
South do not call for a large ‘output from the domestic 
mines. Coke is at a minimum of manufacture, but 
sells at regular prices. We quote, per net ton, f.o.b. 
oven, as follows: Furnace coke, $2.75 to $2.90; foun- 
dry, $3.10 to $3.30. . 

Old Material—Scrap dealers continue to report 
slack business with no standard price basis, each trans- 
action standing alone. We quote, per gross ton, f.o.b. 
dealers’ yards, as follows: 


Old iron axles .......... ; $13.00 to $13.50 
Ce Me OD occdau estas ; . 12.50to 13.00 
Old iron rails 5 wees @ « 12.00to 12.50 
No. 1 ratiroad wrow@nt .........06. 8.50 to 9.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought 7.50 to 8.00 
No. 1 country wrought 8.00 to 8.50 
No, 2 country wrought 7.00 to 7.50 
No. 1 machinery cast 9.50to 10.00 
No. 1 steel scrap .. 8.00to 8.50 
Tram carwheels 8.50to 9.00 
Stove plate ..... 8.00to 8.50 


St. Louis 


St. Louts, Mo., December 28, 1914. 


Pig lron.—Tentative inquiry continues and more 
buying is expected after the present week. A consid- 
erable number of small sales were closed but the ag- 
gregate was probably less than 5000 tons. Inquiries 
remaining unfilled include one for 600 tons of Lake 
Superior charcoal iron and one for 500 tons of Northern 
coke carwheel iron. Prices are reported a little firmer 
and there is no disposition to permit the present quo- 
tations to rule beyond the first quarter. 

Coke.—For the most part the contracts in this ter- 
ritory run until July 1 and new business is not antic- 
ipated in quantity before that date. By-product is 
quoted on the Connellsville basis plus the freight rate. 

Finished Iron and Steel—The only new movement 
was the appearance of some inquiries for light rails 
from both lumber and coal companies. 


3000 tons for the New Orleans municipal cotton ware- 
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house and compress went to the local office of the Cor- 
rugated Bar Company. In warehouse business the ag- 
gregate moving out of stock is encouraging of con- 
tract business within a short time. Prices for stock 
out of warehouse are as follows: Soft steel bars, 1.70c.; 
iron bars, 1.65c.; structural material, 1.80c.; tank plate, 
1.80c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 2c.; No. 28 black 
sheets, cold rolled, 2.55c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 
black sheet gauge, 3.55c. 

Old Material—Scrap material shows increases in 
prices, with a growing demand from the foundry and 
steel interests. There is also some activity in the re- 
laying rail division, but very little stock available to 
meet the demand. The only list out was one of 10,000 
tons from the Baltimore & Ohio. We quote dealers’ 
prices, f.o.b. St. Louis. as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 


On, NN NN ar oe amok eae ow Bao $10.00 to $10.2 
Old steel rails, rerolling. . LO00to 10.2 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft 10.00 to 10.25 


Relaying rails, standard section, sub- 


SBCC. GO TIOND nk Satin sc anecees 21.00 to 23.00 
Oli carwheels .. Fe asta ate stead 10.25 to 10.5 
No. 1 railroad heavy melting steel 

WES ne co ak ea sk bobo 5-6 WES So Oke 9.50 to 9.75 
Shoveling steel .. sg = ah renin alle 7 8.75 to 9.00 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart 9.50 to 9.75 
Bundled sheet scrap ........... : 5.50 to 6.00 

Per Net Ton 

Iron angle bars ; ; Se oe $10.50 to $10.7 
Steel angle bars ....... mad ‘ 8.75 to 9.00 
a Ue ee Ae ee ‘ 15.00 to 15.50 
SORE Geer NEOUS als Sh Sista 5 ae 6b ln, bie vin . 10.75 to 11.00 
Wrought arch bars and transoms 10.75 to 11.2 
No. 1 railroad wrought 8.00 to 8.2 
No. 2% railroad wrought - 4020 8.00 
Railroad springs .... hake ‘ &.75 to 9.00 
Steel couplers and knuckles......... &.75 to 9.00 
Locomotive tires, 42 in. and over, 

smooth ag ane ke ara ale <o<. ae 80 9.00 
No. 1 dealers’ forge.. ; ; ‘ 7.25 to 7.50 
Mixed borings ..... os : . 5.00 to 25 
No. 1 busheling .... ae saith 7.50 to 7.75 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings 5.50 to 6.00 
No. 1 railroad cast scrap : "he . 9 50to 10.00 
Stove plate and light cast scrap.... 7.50 to 8.00 

tailroad malleable .........+.. 71.25 to 7.5 


Agricultural malleable ....... ; 1.50 to 6.75 
Pipes and flues ....... = Nee seine cls to 6 
Railroad sheet and tank scrap 5.00 to 6 
Railroad grate bars I a a i 25 to 1.50 
Machine shop turnings 5 


ln ae 


to 6.00 


New York 


NEw YORK, December 30, 1914 

Pig Iron.—This market has been about as quiet as 
it ever gets. The activity which started with Buffalo 
and the East and then spread to the South is still 
noticeable in the Central West. None of the large 
companies having headquarters in New York are in 
the market and most inquiries are for small lots. For 
various navy yards the Government is about to buy 
something like 400 tons. The malleable foundries in 
the East have not felt any approach to larger buying 
by the railroads and their pig iron wants seem to be 
covered for some weeks to come. A few lots of low- 
phosphorus iron are under negotiation. Furnace opera- 
tions in Virginia, eastern Pennsylvania, eastern New 
York and New Jersey seem to be at low point and a 
slight increase in production is likely as one Virginia 
furnace and one central Pennsylvania furnace, which 
finds its market in the East, will go in in January. We 
quote Northern iron for tidewater delivery unchanged 
as follows: No. 1 foundry, $14.45 to $14.95; No. 2 X, 
$14.20 to $14.45; No. 2 plain, $13.95 to $14.20. Southern 
iron is quoted at $14.50 for No. 1 and $14 to $14.25 for 
No. 2. 

Ferroalloys.—A hitch in the diplomatic proceeding 
to lift the British embargo on ferromanganese is noted 
in another part of this issue of The Iron Age. While 
New York representatives of British makers are not 
cognizant of any fresh complications they are more or 
less in the dark as to future developments, having no 
advices from their principals as to the likelihood of the 
resumption of shipments under guarantees recently ar- 
ranged. They are having numerous inquiries as to 
their ability to ship and no doubt the present stagna- 
tion would speedily give way to buying if the situation 
could be cleared up and shipments proceed. In the 
meantime quotations continue to be $68, seaboard, sub- 
ject to ability to ship. Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent. is 
taking the normal course of the market at $71 to $73, 
Pittsburgh. 
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Finished Iron and Steel—The Standard Oil Co 
pany has closed a contract for 20,000 tons of shear, 
plates with John J. F. Mulcahy, district sales manag 
in New York City for Worth Brothers Company. T! 
order is understood to cover the Standard Oil requir, 
ments for the first half of 1915. Outside of this tra: 
action the market is dominated by the usual holidsa 
lethargy and inquiries and sales are practically witho, 
interest. A generally optimistic feeling is noted as 1 
the possibilities of a revival of activity early in the ne 
year. No immediate tangible benefits from the railroa 
rate decision are as yet in evidence. It is figured tha 
the railroads are handling about 30 per cent. of th 
normal amount of freight, so that the increased charge 
allowable will not materially increase revenue, and new 
rolling stock can be bought on 60-day deliveries, so that 
purchases of cars can yet be delayed pending a reviva 
in business. No developments are looked for in the 
structural line until January and no important contracts 
nor new inquiries are in evidence since last week, the 
aggregate tonnage of the few small projects still befor« 
the market being about 20,000 tons, exclusive of subway 
work. In car building the Illinois Central is understood 
to be asking for bids on 1000 refrigerator cars, while 
the Jane Oil & Gas Co., St. Louis, is reported to have 
ordered 100 tank cars from the Pennsylvania Tank Car 
Company and 50 from the American Car & Foundry 
Company. Sentiment in the bar iron market is reported 
as optimistic but the volume of orders is only fair for 
the last week. In general the 1.05c. Pittsburgh quota 
tion on plates and shapes for prompt delivery has 
probably disappeared, and the mills are now quoting 
1.10c. for delivery in the first quarter with little desire 
to contract beyond that date except for an advance. 
Some business has been closed at not less than 1.15c. 
for the second quarter. We quote prompt mill ship- 
ments of steel bars, shapes and plates at 1.10c., Pitts- 
burgh, or 1.26c., New York. For first quarter we 
quote 1.10c. to 1.15c., Pittsburgh, or 1.26c. to 1.31c., New 
York, and iron bars at 1.20c. to 1.25c., New York. 
From store we quote iron and steel bars at 1.80c. to 
1.85¢., New York, and plates and shapes at 1.85c. to 
1.90c. The Hedden Iron & Construction Company has 
been awarded a contract for a theater at Yonkers, 
N. Y., taking 600 tons. 

Cast-Iron Pipe.—The city of Boston will open bids 
January 6 for 3800 tons. While municipal lettings are 
not numerous, which is usual at this season, private 
buying is brisk. More inquiries have been received 
this month from such buyers as gas companies and 
small water companies, with a much larger volume of 
buying of this character than in any December since 
1906. The gas companies are taking considerably more 
cast-iron pipe than usual, some of them purchasing as 
much as three times their ordinary quantity, evidently 
being influenced by the exceedingly attractive prices 
prevailing. Confidence is growing in the early estab- 
lishment of a foreign business in pipe. Information 
comes from South America that financial conditions 
there are steadily improving and intimations are given 
that large quantities of pipe will be needed the coming 
year. The market is firmer, but carload lots of 6-in. can 
still be had at $20 to $20.50 per net ton, tidewater. 

Old Material—General sentiment continues to im- 
prove, although buying is practically suspended, as is 
usual at the holiday and inventory season. Quotations 
are unchanged as follows, per gross ton, New York: 


Old girder and T rails for melting.... $7.25 to $7.50 
Heavy melting steel scrap See ae 7.50 
Relaying rails ........ Kaen Ss sees 19.0080 19.60 
Rerolling rails (mominal)........... 8.00to 8.25 
[TOR CGF OI Sadécacws (hae v es cue 14.90 to 14.25 
Steel car axles .... Gdn 6 nen weer 10.25 to 10.75 
NO, 1 Fafivosd wroweet os. .sesesis’e 8.75 to 9.25 
Wrought-iron track scrap ..... 25 to 8.75 
No. 1 yard wrought, long........... 25 to 8.75 
No. 1 yard wrought, short.......... 25 to 7.50 


Lame SPOR vicciesss 
Cast borings ‘ 
Wrought turnings 
Wrought pipe 
Carwheels Tee ees ER 
No. 1 heavy cast, broken up. 

ee OOO. ks Scsaenctee 
Locomotive grate bars 
Malleable cast 


90 to 4.00 
to 6.00 
50 to 5.00 
00to 7.25 
isto 9.25 
.75 to 10.25 
50 to 8.00 

25 to 6.75 
7.00to 7.50 
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The Cohen Iron Work Company, Inc., has removed 
from 220 Chester street to 69 Powell street, Brooklyn, 
Ne E> 


ecember 31, 1914 


Boston 


Boston, Mass., December 29, 1914. 

Old Material—The market has changed little in the 
ek. The dealers express hopefulness, based largely 
sentimental influences. Normally, the closing fort- 
cht of the year is a dull period, under any conditions. 

the weeks following the opening of the new year 

expected to develop improvement. The quotations 
en below are based on prices offered by the large 
alers to the producers and to the small dealers and 
ectors, per gross ton, carload lots, f.o.b. Boston and 
er New England points which take Boston rates 
m eastern Pennsylvania points. Mill prices are ap- 
ximately 50c. per ton higher. 


Heavy melting steel ............0.:. $7.00 to $7.75 
OW DROWDMOTUS BUOGE 26 ci cc ctees 13.75 to 14.75 
Old eeGeh Ce Sino os tC ls Rc tee 12.75 to 13.25 
Old. SGU RE. aa a hie es Rb ioh s Wees 20.25 to 20.75 
Mixed GRRGe wi atdeseatbecasa: --« J2.00to 12.25 
No. 1 wrought and soft steel ».25 to 8.75 
Skeleton (bundled) ........ 5.50to 5.75 
Wrought-iron pipe ........ 7.00 to 7.50 
Cotton ties (bundled) ........... 5.25to 5.75 
Nov 3B: TE, obi emtcanedscwed 3.25 to 3.75 
Wrought turnings ........... 5.00to 5.50 
Cast WERT wccebeccnsdncees 5.00 to 5.25 
Machinery CASt 6. ceside wisn 19.75 to 11.00 
MaMGGURe «6s csbenteccutsebs 7.50 to 7.75 
StHVG. GEBGE ska kee cris veouce< 7.00to 7.50 
Grate UONG iiss ¥ CAG ks 88406 5.25to 5.50 
British Steel Works Active 
Steel Prices Advance—Germany Takes Norwe- 


gian Rails at a Low Price 
(By Cable) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, December 30, 1914. 

The position is quite satisfactory as regards pig 
iron, the make being readily absorbed, while hematite 
iron is affected by the very difficult freight situation, 
which makes it almost impossible to ship ore from 
Spain. There is great activity at steel works. Semi- 
finished steel is firm, and while the United States is 
willing to sell the freight position prevents the doing of 
business. General buying is naturally quieter over the 
holidays. Tin plates make a poor showing, the market 
being much influenced by the export embargo which is 
still in evidence, though a few lots for Holland and 
elsewhere were released under guarantee that they were 
not for the enemy’s use. The German Steel Works 
Union has taken 30,000 tons of rails for Norway at a 
price equal to only £5 6s. ($25.79) f.o.b. Nothing fresh 
is known concerning the ferromanganese position. Fur- 
naces in blast in the three leading districts are 162 
igainst 167 last year and 163 last week. Stocks of pig 
ron in Connal’s stores are 103,502 gross tons; last 
week, 103,615 tons. We quote as follows: 

Tin plates, coke 14 x 20, 112 sheets, 108 lb., f.d.b. 
Wales, 12s. 744d. ($3.07). 

On Cleveland pig iron to-day’s prices are not ob- 
tainable owing to a blizzard. One week ago warrants 
were 54s. 1d. ($13.16) and the makers’ price on No. 3 
Cleveland iron, f.o.b. Middlesbrough, was 54s. 6d. 
($13.26). 

Steel black sheets, No. 28, export, f.o.b. Liverpool, 
£8 17s. 6d. ($43.19) against £8 15s. ($42.58) last week. 

Steel ship plates, Scotch, delivered local yards, £7 
5s. ($35.28) against £6 17s. 6d. ($33.45) last week. 

Steel rails, export, f.o.b. works port, £6 7s. 6d. 
($31.02) against £6 5s. ($30.41) last week. 

Hematite pig iron, f.o.b. Tees, 72s. 6d. 
against 70s. ($17.03) last week. 

Sheet bars (Welsh), delivered at works in Swansea 
Valley, 100s. ($24.33) against £4 17s. 6d. ($23.72) last 
week, 

Steel joists, 15 in., export, f.o.b. Hull or Grimsby, 
{6 17s. 6d. ($31.02) against £6 15s. ($32.84) last week. 

Steel bars, export, f.o.b. Clyde, £7 5s. ($13.28). 


($17.64) 


The Punch Press, a bright 16-page publication, 4% x 
is issued monthly by the Globe Machine & Stamp- 
ing Company, Cleveland, which was the founder and 
for several years the publisher of The Silent Partner. 


6 in., 
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Metal Market 


New York 
The Week’s Prices 


New YORK, December 30, 1914. 





Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 
Copper, New York Lead Spelter— 
Electro- Tin, New St New st 
Dec Lake lytic New York York Louis York Louis 
aR 13.50 13.12% 33.25 3.80 3.62% 5.60 5.45 
24 . - 13.50 13.12% 33.50 $80 3.62% 5.80 >. 45 
Bes sak 13.50 13.12% .. 3.80 3.6214 5.60 15 
28. .13.50 13.00 — 3.7 3.80 3.62% 5.60 5.45 
29 13.50 13.00 380 3.62 i, ; 40 
Copper is dull and weaker. Tin is a little lower with 


demand absent. Lead is quiet and weaker in the West. 
Spelter has declined. Antimony is dull and easier. 


New York 


Copper.—The market for electrolytic has been quiet 
and growing weaker. It is reported that second hands 
are willing to sell at 13c., 30 days, delivered, or less, but 
there is more talk than evidence of the concessions. It 
is certain, however, that first hands would accept bids 
of 13c., cash, New York, on desirable lots, which is less 
than they have been quoting. In Lake there has been 
more business on account of the activity of the mills in 
making up cartridge metal for export, which explains 
the premium asked for this grade. For some brands as 
high as 13.75c. is demanded. Manufacturers of copper 
locomotive fire-box plates have been doing a good busi- 
ness in exports to Greece, Russia and Australia. 

Tin.—Except for some light business in futures the 
market has been quiet. Spot metal has been almost at 
a standstill and the poor demand counts for the absence 
of any premium which otherwise surely would exist in 
view of the light arrivals. This month only 660 tons 
has arrived. The statistics of the month will be watched 
with interest, the expectation being that shipments from 
the East will be large and the deliveries into domestic 
consumption unusually low. The situation now indi 
cates an increase in the visible supply. The New York 
quotation yesterday was 33.25c. The quantity afloat is 
2585 tons, a small part of which is due to arrive De- 
cember 31. 

Lead.—The domestic demand continues dull, but ex- 
ports are holding up and this is saving the New York 
price from going down. The St. Louis quotation is 
sagging a little. The quotations are 3.80c. and 3.62%c. 
respectively. 

Spelter.—This metal has continued to lose strength 
because of the light demand from both domestic and for- 
eign sources. The New York quotation is 5.55c. and that 
at St. Louis 5.40c. 

Antimony.—Dullness continues and the market on 
the whole is without feature except that the Japanese 
are reported to have bought back some contracts they 
had made for future delivery, in order to insure the suf- 
ficiency of their own supply. Quotations are about 
14.50c. to 15¢e. for Cookson’s, 13.50c. to 14c. for Hallett’s 
and 12.50c. to 13c. for Chinese. 


Old Metals.—Holiday conditions prevail. 
selling prices are unchanged, being nominally as fol- 
lows: 

Cents per Ib 
12.25 to 12.50 
11.75 to 12.00 
10.75 to 11.00 


Copper, heavy and crucible 
Copper, heavy and wire 
Copper, light and bottoms 
Brass, heavy 


9.00to 9.25 

Brass, light : 7.00 to 7.25 

Heavy machine composition 11.00 to 11.25 
x 


Clean brass turnings 
Composition turnings 1.50 to 


25to 8 

es 9.75 

Lead, heavy .... Seesaw ace hee ae 
7 

4 


50 


Lead, tea 3.30 
Zine, scrap 00 


Chicago 


DECEMBER 28.—The week has been rather quiet, with 
some indications of weakness. Copper producers are 
holding out for full prices, but metal in second hands 
is being moved at a lower level than prevailed a week 
ago. Shading in lead quotations is more pronounced 
and spelter prices are off slightly. Quotations are as 
follows: Casting copper, 13c.; Lake copper, 13.25c., for 
prompt shipment; small lots, %c. to ec. higher; pig 
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tin, carloads, $4.50c.; small lots, 37.50c.; lead, desilver- 
ized, 3.70c. to 3.75c., and corroding, 4c., for 50-ton lots; 
in carloads, 2%c. per 100 lb. higher; spelter, 5.50c.; 
sheet zinc, 8.75c.; Cookson’s antimony, 18c. to 20c., for 
cask lots; other grades, 15c. to 16c. On old metals we 
quote buying prices for less than carload lots as fol- 
lows: Copper wire, crucible shapes, 10.50c.; copper bot- 
toms, 9c.; copper clips, 10c.; red brass, 9.50c.; yellow 
brass, 7c.; lead pipe, 3c.; zine, 3.50c.; pewter, No. 1, 
24c.; tinfoil, 28c.; block tin pipe, 30c. 


St. Louis 


DECEMBER 28.—The market has been quiet, with 
some recessions in quotations. Lead closed to-day at 
3.62%c.; spelter, 5.50c.; tin, 35%c.; Lake copper, 
13.75c.; electrolytic copper, 13.60c.; Cookson’s antimony, 
16c. In the Joplin ore market there was still further 
strengthening of prices. The basis range for 60 per 
cent. zinc ore was $50 to $52 per ton, with top settle- 
ment $55; calamine, $22 to $24, with the choicest as 
high as $30; lead ore, $47 for 80 per cent. The year 
closes with aggregate sales for the district about 
$2,000,000 less than the preceding year, the total for 
1914 being $11,684,917. The outlook is regarded as 
good for further price advances. Miscellaneous scrap 
metals are quoted as follows: Light brass, 5c.; heavy 
yellow brass, 7c.; heavy red brass and light copper, 8c.; 
heavy copper and copper wire, 9c.; pewter, 20c.; tinfoil, 
24c.; tea lead, 3c.; zinc, 3c.; lead, 3c. 


Iron and Industrial Stocks 


NEW YORK, December 30, 1914. 
The stock market has been quiet, but prices have 
been well maintained. Fluctuations have been within 
narrow limits. The range of prices on active iron and 
industrial stocks from Wednesday of last week to Tues- 
day of this week was as follows: 


Allis-Chal., com.. § - 8% Pressed Stl, com. 3314- 35 
Am. Can, com... 22%- 26 Ry. Spring, com. 23 23% 
Am. Can, pref... 87%- 88 Republic, com... 18 - 18% 
Am, Car & Fdy., Republic, pref... 75%- 75% 
C.. wis-cens 42%4- 45 Rumely Co., com 3%m- 5 
Am. Car & Fdy., Sloss, com... 22 - 22% 
OE, acini See UL. S. Steel, com is - 49% 
Am. Loco., com.. 21 23% U. S. Steel, pref..103%4-104% 
Bald. Loco., pref.......102% West’gh'se Elec.. 66%- 681% 
Beth. Steel, com. 42%- 45% Chic. Pneu. Tool. 50 - 50% 
Beth. Steel, pref.. 88%- 8&9 Cambria Steel. i2 - 43% 
Cana. (3.1.9, pret... 77 Warwick .... a dis) we 
Colorado Fuel... 23 - 24 Cruc, Steel, com. 11%- 12% 
General Electric.137%4-139 Cruc. Steel, pref....... 77 
Gt. N. Ore Cert.. 24 - 25% Harb. Walk Ref., 
Int. Harv., com.. 90 907% pref : MS1%4- 99 
Nat, En. & St., com. 10 " 
Dividends 


The Brier Hill Steel Company, regular quarterly, 
1% per cent., payable January 1. 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, regular 
quarterly, 1% per cent. on the preferred and 2 per 
cent. on the common stock, payable January 1. 

The American LaFrance Fire Engine Company, 
regular quarterly, 1% per cent. on the preferred stock, 
payable January 2. 

The American Screw Company, regular quarterly, 
1% per cent., payable December 31. 

The E. W. Bliss Company, regular quarterly, 1% 
per cent. on the common and 2 per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable January 2. 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, 
quarterly, 1 per cent., payable January 25. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., regular 
terly, 1% per cent., payable December 31. 

The National Enameling & Stamping Company, 
regular quarterly, 1% per cent. on the preferred stock, 
payable December 31. 

The Pittsburgh Coal Company, regular quarterly, 
1% per cent. on the preferred stock, payable Janu- 
ary 25. 

The Standard Screw Company, 1 per cent. on the 
common, 3 per cent. on class A and 3% per cent. on 
class B stock, payable January 1. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, regu- 
lar quarterly, 1% per cent. on the preferred stock, 


regular 


quar- 
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payable January 15, and 1 per cent. on the 


stock, payable January 30. a 
The Union Switch & Signal Company, regula: gyar. 
terly, $1.50 on the common and preferred stock=, pay. 
able January 15. ? 
The Westinghouse Air Brake Company, regula, 
quarterly, $2, payable January 15. 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, regula la) 
terly, 1% per cent., payable January 2. 
The Chandler Motor Car Company, regular guar. 


terly, 1% per cent. on the preferred and an extra diyj. 
dend of 2% per cent. on the common stock. This makes 
17% per cent. paid on the common stock in the calendar 
year 1914. 

The Washburn Wire Company, regular quarterly. 
1% per cent. on the common and preferred stocks, pay. 
able January 2. ' 





German Steel Works Union’s Fiscal Year 


The report of the German Steel Works Union for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, issued December 
3, 1914, shows total deliveries to have been 6,124,316 
metric tons, as compared with 6,514,081 tons in the 
previous fiscal year of 1912-1913, a decrease of 389,771 
tons. The total deliveries of 6,124,310 tons compare 
with allotments of 6,450,168 tons for the fiscal year, 
representing a deficiency of 325,858 tons, or 5 per cent 
In detail the deliveries of semi-finished steel decreased 
184,215 tons as compared with the fiscal year of 1912- 
1913, and those of shapes by 341,252 tons, but the de- 
liveries of railroad material advanced 135,696 tons 
over the previous year. In export trade the deliveries 
of heavy rails and sleepers were in excess of those for 
1912-1913. Trade in light rails was keenly competed 
for by Belgian producers and in tram rails by both 
English and Belgian. In only one month, September, 
1913, were the deliveries in excess of the corresponding 
month of the previous fiscal year. 


The General Railway Signal Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., has secured the contract from the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company for the installation of the elec- 
tric cab signal system, to cost $1,293,494. With the 
exception of the signal system installed in the electric 
zone of the New York Central, it is the largest order 
that the General Railway Signal Company has ever 
booked. The contract covers a period of three years. 
George D. Morgan, vice-president of the company, says 
that its plant, which has been operating at only about 
50 per cent. of capacity for several months, will, when 


work begins on this contract, increase its force to nor- 
mal. 


The Superior Shipbuilding Company, Superior, Wis., 
organized in the local boom period in 1885 and for 20 
years an important factor in vessel construction, is 
about to go out of business as a builder and devote its 
attention to repair work. It is reserving its drydocks 
and repair shop and offering for sale all other prop- 
erty, comprising a large machine shop, boiler and car- 
penter shop, warehouses, large electric crane, foundry 
and associated buildings, together with several acres of 
water frontage. It is reported that the Soo Line is 
negotiating for the property for terminal purposes. 


The Illinois Central is reported to have bought from 
the American Locomotive Company 25 switching and 
25 Mikado type locomotives. The American Locomo- 
tive Company is also reported to have an order from 
the Nickel Plate for 15 and from Greece for 20 locomo- 
tives, while the Baldwin Locomotive Works is to build 
one 6-wheel and three 10-wheel switching locomotives 
for the Carolina, Atlantic & Western. The Philadel- 
phia & Reading will build four passenger engines in its 
own shops. 


The W. N. Durant Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
manufacturer of counters for stamping and punching 
presses, conveyors, winding lathes and in general for 
machinery where it is desired to keep a line on pro- 


duction, has changed its name to the Durant Mfg. 
Company. 
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Thomas Lynch 


mas Lynch, president H. C. Frick Coke Company, 

die his home in Greensburg, Pa., Tuesday, December 

, m the effects of an operation performed on De- 

16. He leaves his widow, a daughter and four 

Born in Uniontown, Pa., in 1854, his first em- 

p ent was as a clerk in a country store. He became 

ntendent of a mine and coke plant of H. C. Frick 

& Co. in 1877; in 1882 was appointed superintendent of 

the H. C. Frick Coke Company, was promoted to the 

position of general manager in 1890, and was made 

lent in 1897. An extended account of his career 
will appear in the next issue of The Iron Age. 


CHARLES MARTIN HALL, vice-president Aluminum 
Company of America, one of America’s greatest chem- 
ists, died at Daytona, Fla., December 27, after a pro- 
tracted illness. He was 50 years of age and unmarried. 
He was born in Thompson, Ohio, and educated in Oberlin 
College. Soon after graduation he turned his atten- 
tion to the problem of producing pure aluminum by a 
cheaper process than then in vogue. For his experi- 
ments he used such apparatus as the college laboratory 
afforded and in eight months had completed an entirely 
new process, which was by dissolving alumina in a bath 
of eryolite and passing an electric current through the 
solution. His highest honor for his researches came 
in 1911, when he was awarded the Perkin Medal for his 
work in chemistry. He is credited with having made 
the commercial production of aluminum in this country 
easy and its use universal, so that a product which in 
1886 was more costly than silver could be put on the 
market at a reasonable price. He was a member of the 
University Club of New York, University Club of Buf- 
falo, American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Institution of Electrical Engineers of Great 
Britain, American Philosophical Society, Franklin In- 
stitute and American Electro-Chemical Society. His 
home was in Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


WALTER C. Nog, secretary of the Fuller & Johnson 
Mfg. Company, Madison, Wis., died at his home in that 
‘ity, December 19, after an illness of one month, aged 
62 years. He was born in Norfolk, Va., and received 
his early education at Racine College, of which he later 
became a trustee, holding the position to the time of his 
death. He located in Madison when a young man and 
entered the service of the Garnhardt reaper works. 
Subsequently he went to St. Louis, but remained there 
only three years and then returned to Madison, where 
he became a member of the firm of Firmin, Billings & 
Noe, which conducted the business of the then Madison 
Plow Company. This company later took the name of 
the Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Company, with Mr. Noe as 
secretary. He was active in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church and also interested in the politics of his home 
ity, serving as a councilman. He leaves his widow, one 

and two daughters, one of the latter being Mrs. 
Ellis F. Muther. 


ALFRED HEss, vice-president Hess Spring & Axle 
Company, Carthage, Ohio, died at his home in Cin- 
nnati, December 21, aged 79 years. His death was 
due to a fall on an icy pavement. He was a member 
* the Cincinnati Business Men’s Club and of the Car- 
age Makers’ Club. He leaves a son, E. J. Hess, presi- 
lent Hess Spring & Axle Company, and two daughters. 


SAMUEL JACOBSEN, general manager of the Burling- 
n Brass Works, Burlington, Wis., died last week of 
mor of the brain, aged 45 years. Five years ago, 
while in New York on business, he fell on an icy walk 
ind eight months ago he was obliged to take to his 


bed. He was a native of Copenhagen, Denmark, and 


ecame general manager of the company in 1906. 


CHARLES H. SEMPLE, a director of the Beck & Cor- 
itt Iron Company, St. Louis, died December 25, after 
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a long illness, aged 71 years. He was born in Louis- 
ville, Ky., and removed to St. Louis when quite young. 
He was vice-president of the company for several years, 
but retired from active business a few years ago. He 
leaves his widow, three sons and one daughter. 


FREDERICK GEORGE VON SPRECKELSON, general man- 
ager of the West Allis Chain Belt Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., until two years ago, when ill health forced him 
to retire, died at his farm in Manchester, Tenn., De- 
cember 16, aged 52 years. He was born in Indianapolis 
and went to Milwaukee as a youth, entering the employ 
of the Chain Belt Company. 


WALWORTH M. Mooney, Ausable Chasm, N. Y., died 
December 15, aged 81 years. He was a manufacturer 
of horseshoe nails and well known to the trade. He 
began business at Montreal in 1865, purchased the 
Ausable Chasm plant in 1876 and continued the manu- 
facture of horse nails there until 1909. 


German Iron and Metal Trades 


European papers contain the following data on war 
conditions in German industries: 

The deliveries of the Pig Iron Syndicate for Novem 
ber are estimated at 50 per cent. of the allotments, as 
compared with 49 per cent. in October. The action of 
the syndicate in raising the price of hematite iron by 
$2.43 per ton for the first quarter of 1915, following a 
previous increase of $1.22 per ton for the last quarter 
of 1914, has met with strong opposition from the Asso- 
ciation of Iron Foundries and from the Foundry Syn- 
dictate, which have now asked the syndicate to recon- 
sider the question. The contention is that forward 
contracts have always been concluded without taking 
into account this new advance and that they can not 
proceed under this handicap. A promised reconsidera- 
tion of the matter by the syndicate on December 18 
was not expected to alter the situation because of the 
great scarcity and high prices of hematite ores. 

In addition to the export bounty of $1.15 to be paid 
by the Pig Iron Syndicate on pig iron used in export 
manufacture in connection with all foreign transac- 
tions effected since October 20 and completed within a 
period of six months from the contract date, the Steel 
Works Union is granting $1.82 per ton on semi-finished 
products and shapes and is said to be making a fur- 
ther payment of $1.82 per ton on material used in the 
construction of river steamers. The contracts which 
are still held by the Wire Rod Syndicate, now dis- 
solved, provide for the payment, on material purchased 
from it, of a bounty of $4 per ton in the case of drawn 
wire for export and $5.11 per ton for wire nails. 

Dissolution of the Wire Rod Syndicate is announced, 
though members were free on November 1 to under- 
take deliveries on their own account from that date. 
The price sought to be maintained was $29.17, but a 
few new contracts have been closed at a reduction and 
the price now stands at $26.73 to $27.12. The wire 
nail trade is much depressed, with offers down to $26.12 
even for delivery throughout next year. 

Members of the Zinc Works Syndicate are consider- 
ing a proposal which holds out some hope of a con- 
tinuance of the syndicate, independent of the late Inter- 
national Spelter Syndicate. An increase in prices is 
likely. The published list of maximum prices for non- 
ferrous metals is expected soon on the approval of the 
Federal Council. 

At the annual general meeting of the shareholders 
of Capito & Klein, Berroth, it was stated that busi- 
ness for the fiscal year had been unsatisfactory, with 
keen competition in dynamo sheets resulting in a de- 
cline in prices of 30 to 40 per cent. The demand for 
tin plates was reported to be satisfactory and the com- 
pany announces that it has been able to find enough 
German workmen to displace the English so as to 
carry on the work successfully. The price has ad- 
vanced lately. The German tin-plate industry is try- 
ing to oust British tin plates forever from the German 
market, and a suggestion is made that German meas- 
urements and classifications be adopted in place of the 
English ones. This would render future importations 
of Welsh tin plates difficult. 
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VERY IMPORTANT STATISTICS 


Production of Wrought Pipe, Cast Pipe and Gal- 
vanized Sheets in 1913 


Special Statistical Bulletin No. 10, just issued by 
William G. Gray, statistician of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, gives the United States production in 
1913 of wrought iron and steel pipe and boiler tubes, 
seamless drawn steel tubes, galvanized sheets, and cast- 
iron pipe. These statistics represent additions to statis- 
tical information, being collected for the first time. 


WROUGHT IRON AND STEEL PIPE AND BOILER TUBES 


The production of wrought iron and steel pipe and 
boiler tubes in the United States in 1913 amounted to 
approximately 2,245,532 gross tons, of which about 276,- 
067 tons was iron and about 1,969,465 tons steel. 

Of the total 830,472 tons was black standard pipe, 
of which 120,619 tons was iron and 709,853 tons steel; 
266,940 tons was galvanized pipe, of which 25,323 tons 
was iron and 241,617 tons steel; 841,089 tons was oil 
country goods, of which 84,778 tons was iron and 756,311 
tons steel; 179,211 tons was O. D. and miscellaneous 
pipe, of which 2159 tons was iron and 177,052 tons steel; 
and 127,820 tons was boiler tubes, of which 43,188 tons 
was iron and 84,632 tons steel. 

Of the active plants, 2 were located in New York, 
15 in Pennsylvania, 2 in West Virginia, 5 in Ohio, and 
1 in Illinois. It was necessary to estimate the output 
of two plants. Four plants were idle during the whole 
of 1913—2 in Pennsylvania and 2 in Illinois. 

There were 19 plants in 5 States which made iron or 
steel black standard pipe, of which 1 was located in 
New York, 10 in Pennsylvania, 2 in West Virginia, 5 
in Ohio, and 1 in Illinois. 

Ten plants made boiler tubes, of which 1 was lo- 
cated in New York and 9 were in Pennsylvania. 

The preduction of hot-finished and cold-drawn seam- 
less steel tubes in the United States in 1913 amounted 
to approximately 108,567 gross tons, of which about 
42,740 tons was hot-finished tubes and about 65,827 tons 
cold-drawn tubes. It was necessary to estimate the out- 
put of a few plants. Of the active plants in 1913, 6 
were located in Pennsylvania, 1 in Ohio, 1 in Michigan, 
and 1 in Wisconsin. 


IRON AND STEEL GALVANIZED SHEETS 


The total production in the United States in 1913 of 
iron and steel galvanized sheets and of articles which 
were formed or stamped from iron or steel black plates 
or black sheets and galvanized after the completion of 
the forming or stamping process amounted to about 
1,961,080,107 lb. 

The total production of galvanized sheets alone 
amounted to 1,811,752,565 lb., while the production of 
articles formed or stamped from iron or steel black 
plates or black sheets and galvanized after the comple- 
tion of the forming or stamping process amounted to 
about 149,327,542 lb. 

There were 92 plants which made iron or steel gal- 
vanized sheets or which stamped or formed articles from 
iron or steel black plates or black sheets and galvanized 
them after completing the forming or stamping proc- 
ess. Six of these were located in Massachusetts, 1 in 
Rhode Island, 2 in Connecticut, 7 in New York, 5 in 
New Jersey, 9 in Pennsylvania, 1 in Delaware, 3 in West 
Virginia, 2 in Kentucky, 2 in Georgia, 29 in Ohio, 4 in 
Indiana, 6 in Illinois, 4 in Michigan, 4 in Wisconsin, 4 
in Missouri, and 3 in Iowa. 

There were 61 plants in 1913 which manufactured 
or stamped black plates or black sheets into various 
forms and galvanized these forms after the completion 
of the forming or stamping process. Six of these plants 
were located in Massachusetts, 1 in Rhode Island, 2 in 
Connecticut, 6 in New York, 5 in New Jersey, 6 in Penn- 
sylvania, 2 in West Virginia, 2 in Georgia, 10 in Ohio, 
1 in Indiana, 5 in Illinois, 4 in Michigan, 4 in Wisconsin, 
4 in Missouri and 3 in Iowa. 


CAST-IRON PIPE AND FITTINGS 


The production in the United States in 1913 of cast- 
iron gas and water and soil and plumbers’ pipe and 
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fittings amounted to 1,266,245 net tons, of which 1,0) 
289 tons was gas and water pipe and fittings and 2¢ 
956 tons soil and plumbers’ pipe and fittings. The p 
duction of gas and water pipe includes 46,831 tons 
fittings, while the production of soil and plumbers’ pj 
includes 68,925 tons of fittings and 7727 tons of culver: 
pipe. 

Of the 67 active plants, 1 was located in Massach, 
setts, 6 in New York, 9 in New Jersey, 9 in Pennsylva 
nia, 1 in Maryland, 3 in Virginia, 1 in Kentucky, 3 |; 
Tennessee, 2 in Georgia, 15 in Alabama, 1 in Nort} 
Carolina, 9 in Ohio, 1 in Indiana, 3 in Illinois, and | 
each in Michigan, Colorado and Oregon. 

Thirty-four plants reported the manufacture of cast- 
iron gas and water pipe and fittings in 1913, of which 1 
was located in Massachusetts, 2 in New York, 5 in New 
Jersey, 5 in Pennsylvania, 1 in Maryland, 3 in Virginia, 
1 in Kentucky, 1 in Tennessee, 1 in Georgia, 5 in Ala- 
bama, 6 in Ohio, 1 in Michigan, 1 in Colorado, and 1 in 
Oregon. Four of the plants made cast-iron soil and 
plumbers’ pipe and fittings as well as gas and water 
pipe. 

There were 37 plants which made soil or plumbers’ 
pipe or cast-iron culvert pipe in 1913, of which 5 were 
located in New York, 5 in New Jersey, 4 in Pennsyl- 
vania, 1 in Maryland, 2 in Tennessee, 1 in Georgia, 11 in 
Alabama, 1 in North Carolina, 3 in Ohio, 1 in Indiana, 
and 3 in Illinois. Four of the plants also made gas and 
water pipe. 


Pittsburgh and Nearby Districts 


The Ohio Iron & Steel Company, operating a blast 
furnace at Lowellville, Ohio, has placed an order with 
the Pittsburgh office of the Babcock & Wilcox Company 
for 2400-hp. Rust type water-tube boilers. It will 
probably add 600 more hp. boilers for the furnace at a 
later date. 


The plant of the Superior Steel Company at Car- 
negie, Pa., near Pittsburgh, manufacturer of cold- 
rolled strip steel and other specialties, was damaged 
by fire last week to the amount of about $100,000, fully 
covered by insurance. The company states there will 
be no delay in filling orders, as its main rolling mill 
was not damaged. 


The Bessemer Gas Engine Company, Grove City, 
Pa., will take over, January 1, the plant of the Bes- 
semer Foundry Company, which has been operated for 
12 years and which has been making the castings for 
its engines. 

George J. Hagan, engineer and contractor, Peoples 
Bank Building, Pittsburgh, has received orders recentiy 
for Hagan American underfeed stokers as follows: 
Phillips Sheet & Tin Plate Company, for both the 
Weirton and Steubenville plants, National Enameling & 
Stamping Company, Scullin-Gallagher Iron & Steel 
Company, Seneca Iron & Steel Company, Crucible Steel 
Company of America, Johnston & Jennings Company, 
Western Reserve Steel Company, C. Pardee Works, 
Commercial Acid Company, the Belmont Stamping & 
Enameling Company, Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
pany and Jones & Laughlin Steel Company. 


J. H. Bricker has been appointed receiver of the 
Pittsburgh Steam Packing Company, 210 Second ave- 
nue, Pittsburgh. 


The Witherow Steel Company, Pittsburgh, has filed 
notice of an increase in its capital stock from $25,000 
to $50,000. 


J. Rogers Flannery, president of the Pittsburgh 
Foreign Trade Commission, has returned from abroad. 
He reports that he brought home with him inquiries 
for materials for foreign shipment covering 200,000 
projectile shells for France, 2300 tons cold-rolled strip 
steel for Russia, 4200 projectile shells for Russia, 7200 
steel detonators for Russia, 1800 tons steel bars for 
Russia, 3000 seamless steel oxygen tanks and 5000 
carwheels and axles for an Italian railroad. 


Plans are underway by which the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company will take over the Westing- 
house Machine Company, whose large plant is at the 
same place. The executors of George Westinghouse are 
assisting in the merger, by which one share of the 
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mon stock of the Electric Company will be given 
three shares of the stock of the Machine Company. 
merger was under way about a year before the 
th of Mr. Westinghouse, but he refused to exchange 
Machine Company stock for Electric Company 
k, except on equal terms. 


The Kennedy-Stroh Corporation, Pittsburgh, has ap- 
niied for a charter with $1,600,000 stock and $750,000 
nds. The new company proposes to take over the 
isiness of the Best Mfg. Company, Oakmont, Pa., but 
il] details have not yet been worked out. W. H. Schoen 
\| be president of the new company. 


The New Castle Rubber Company, which has ap- 
ied for a charter, proposes to make automobile tires 
a part of the plant formerly operated by the New 

Castle Forge & Bolt Company, New Castle, Pa. John 
S. Wilson is president. 


— — 


Customs Decisions 
SHIPBUILDING TOOLS NOT FREE 


The Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation has lost 
a protest filed with the Board of United States General 
\ppraisers involving the dutiability of a variety of 
tools and appliances used in the installation of the 
electrical apparatus of the Argentine battleship Riva- 
davia. The customs authorities imposed regular duty 
at the rate of 20 per cent. under paragraph 167 of the 
tariff act of 1913, as manufactures of metal not spe- 
cially provided for. The tools were claimed by the im- 
porter to be entitled to free entry under section 3 of the 
Panama Canal act, approved August 25, 1912, as mate- 
rials of foreign production which may be necessary for 
the construction of vessels built in the United States. 
This provision further specifies duty exemption on all 
materials necessary for the building of vessels’ ma- 
chinery and all articles necessary for their outfit and 
equipment. The protestant failed to submit testimony 
at the hearing, and, as the record appears to show that 
the proper duty was taken, the board affirms the assess- 
ment. 


CARD CLOTHING GRINDERS ARE MACHINE TOOLS 


Leigh & Butler, Boston, were sustained in their 
contention that card clothing grinding machines are 
properly dutiable under the tariff of 1909 as machine 
tools at the rate of 30 per cent. The machines are 
described as Dronsfield patent traverse wheel grinders 
and Dronsfield patent rollers, both of which are at- 
tached to a carding machine. The collector’s action 
in returning the merchandise for duty at 45 per cent. 
under paragraph 199 as manufactures of metal is re- 
versed. 

BALL BEARINGS INVOICED AS WASHERS 
The S. K. F. Ball Bearing Company, New York, 


has been overruled by the board regarding the classi-. 


fication under the tariff act of 1913 of merchandise 
invoiced as washers. The collector ignored the charac- 
ter of the goods given by the importer and imposed 
duty at 35 per cent. under the provision in paragraph 
106 for “ball bearings and roller bearings, of iron or 
steel or other metal, finished or unfinished, and parts 
thereof.” The protestant contended that the articles 
are properly dutiable either at 20 per c2nt. under para- 
graph 167 as manufactures of metal, or at 5 per cent. 
under paragraph 123 as washers. A witness for the 
importer testified that the sole purpose for which the 
aligning washers or aligning seats were designed or 
intended to be used is to give to the ball bearings a 
uniform spherical surface, thus distributing the load 
evenly over the full row of balls in the bearing. The 
witness further testified that the articles are known 
in the ball bearing trade as washers. Judge Fischer, 
however, disagreed with the evidence submitted. The 
general appraiser holds that these aligning washers do 
not correspond to the common and ordinary under- 
standing of the term “washers” and are plainly “parts 
of ball bearings” within the meaning of the paragraph 
under which duty was taken. The collector is accord- 
ingly affirmed. 


THRESHING MACHINE SELF-FEEDERS 
A. S. Fraser, Buffalo, protested against the action 
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per cent., under the act of 1909, on implements de- 
scribed in the invoices as special band cutters and self- 
feeders. The collector classified the articles as “manu- 
factures of metai.” Duty at 15 per cent. under para- 
graph 476 was claimed as agricultural implements. 
The latter paragraph makes special provision for a 
variety of agricultural machines, among them thresh- 
ing machines. It appeared from the testimony that the 
self-feeder in controversy is used in connection with 
threshing machines, but that it is not itself a thresh- 
ing machine, nor is it used for planting, drilling or 
reaping. The board reaches the conclusion that the 
feeders cannot be regarded as harvesters as that term 
has been construed judicially and hence cannot be con- 
sidered as included within the class of machines enu- 
merated in paragraph 476, the collector being affirmed. 


JEWELERS’ LATHES NOT MACHINE TOOLS 


The board has taken adverse action on protests filed 
by Hammel, Riglander & Co., New York, relative to the 
classification of jewelers’ lathes imported under the act 
of 1909. They were taxed at 45 per cent. under the 
metal manufacture provision, and were claimed to be 
properly dutiable at 30 per cent. as machine tools. As 
the lathes were not shown to have the characteristics 
of machine tools, the collector’s return was affirmed. 
This decision will have the effect of excluding from 
rating as machine tools similar articles imported under 
the present tariff. 


IRON OR STEEL DRUMS FOR CONTAINERS 


The board has reversed its earlier decision in the 
protest case of the Strong & Trowbridge Company rela 
tive to the entry of iron and steel drums used as con 
tainers of gasoline. Paragraph 404 of the present tariff 
permits the free entry of drums of domestic or foreign 
origin when such drums contain acids or chemicals. In 
the earlier decision the board denied the protestant duty 
exemption on the ground that gasoline is not a “chemi- 
cal.” Since then the Department of Agriculture has 
announced that, in the opinion of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry, gasoline, kerosene and lubricating oil may be 
considered, both scientifically and commercially, as 
chemicals. The board now sustains the protest on the 
ground that the decision of the highest chemical de 
partment of the Government must be respected. 


The Gifford-Wood Company, Hudson, N. Y., has 
opened an office in suite 1038 Hudson Terminal Build- 
ing, 30 Church street, New York, which will be man- 
aged by A. W. Berghoefer, who will have associated 
with him Joseph A. Boucher, both engineers of several 
years’ service with the company. This office will cover 
New York City and the Hudson River up to and in- 
cluding Westchester County, all of New Jersey, south- 
eastern Connecticut, southeastern Pennsylvania and the 
Southern States east of the Blue Ridge. The company 
manufactures elevating and conveying machinery, ice 
tools and sheet and structural steel work. 


The Grand Prize at the Second International Ex- 
position of Safety and Sanitation, held at Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York, December 12 to 19, has been 
awarded to T. A. Willson & Co., Inc., Reading, Pa. 
This is the highest award ever given to makers of eye 
protectors and is in acknowledgment of the merits of 
the three Willson industrial styles—the Willson safety 
glass, the New Willson goggle and the Albex eye pro- 
tector. 


The Trumbull Steel Company, manufacturer of 
sheet and tin-mill products, Warren, Ohio, announces 
that Frank H. Colladay, its Eastern district sales man- 
ager, has taken larger offices in the Grand Central 
Terminal Building, New York City, in order to facil- 
itate his growing business. 


The Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., has established an automobile-part department 
with special equipment for quantity production of gaso- 
line tanks, mufflers, metal instrument boards, clutch 
cases, oil pans, drums, housings, hoods, fenders, covers, 


of the custom house authorities in exacting duty at 45 joint cases, etc. 
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SOUTHERN PIG-IRON RATES 


The Case Reopened—Northern Roads Refuse to 
i Share Reduction 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 29, 1914.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in the coming week will 
fix the date for the hearing upon the supplemental 
petition of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company 
and other Southern pig-iron producers who are suing 
to extend the application of the commission’s decree of 
June 1, 1914, reducing freight rates on iron to numer- 
ous points in the North and East. The case has as- 
sumed extraordinary proportions, owing to the large 
number of defendants named in the petition, no less 
than 350 railroad systems, including nearly every car- 
rier of importance from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
from Canada to the Gulf, having been served in the 
proceedings. Interest in the case has also been greatly 
augmented by the action of a number of the principal 
carriers, included among those concurring in the origi- 
nal Washburn pig iron tariff, which have petitioned the 
éommission for a decree fixing a division of the reduced 
rates as between the Northern and Southern railroads. 

The original petition named certain defendants and 
embraced many other railroads in a general reference 
to “all roads concurring in the Washburn pig iron 
tariff.” The commission, however, presumably through 
inadvertence, omitted many of the roads from the serv- 
ise of the complaint and subsequently found it impossi- 
ble to enforce the decree of June 1 against some of 
the most important railroad systems, particularly those 
north of the Ohio River and those running to tide- 
water between Atlanta and New York. In the official 
order the commission states that the case has been 
reopened: “first, for further investigation and hearing 
as to the reasonableness of certain rates on pig iron 
from certain blast furnaces in Alabama and Tennessee 
to points in central freight association, trunk line, and 
New England territories not covered by the order here- 
tofore entered herein, which rates were in issue in the 
original complaint filed in this case; second, for further 
investigation and hearing on the issues presented in 
complainant’s supplemental complaint; third, to fix the 
proper divisions, under the authority conferred upon 
the commission by section 15 of the act, of the through 
rates established by the commission in the above-titled 
case, certain of which rates have been published by de- 
fendants, but no agreement having been made as to the 
divisions thereof.” 

The new feature of the case involving the contro- 
versy between the Northern and Southern roads as to 
the division of the reduced rates provided by the com- 
mission’s original decree is attracting much attention. 
In its decision in the original case the commission said 
that “no change will be ordered in the proportional 
rates to the Ohio River at this time, for the reason 
that this would throw the entire reduction upon the 
Southern lines,” and added that “the proportional rates 
to and from the Ohio River should be revised so as to 
make the through rate to Chicago, for example, not 
in excess of $4 per gross ton” [as against $4.35 then 
prevailing]. In the controversy regarding the division 
of rates the Northern roads contend that, during the 
period prior to 1907, whenever the rate on Southern pig 
iron was increased the Southern roads absorbed the en- 
tire amount, the Northern roads receiving only the net 
amount of the through rate which they had been al- 
lotted prior to the first increase. When the reductions 
were ordered in the commission’s decree of June 1 the 
Southern roads insisted that a part of the cut should 
be borne by the Northern carriers who refused to share 
the reduction. 

Another feature of the case of special interest is 
the decision of certain carriers not involved in the orig- 
inal case to contest the reasonableness of the reduc- 
tions ordered by the commission’s decree, which will 
probably result in reopening the issue on its merits. 
In view of the commission’s action in allowing the 5 
per cent. rate advance in official classification territory 
some of the Northern carriers are preparing to show 
that such changes have taken place in the railroad 
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world since the Sloss-Sheffield case was argued as to 
justify an increase in the rate on Southern pig iron 
instead of a decrease. W. L. Cc, 


Standard Old Metal Classification 


The National Association of Waste Material Deal- 
ers, 170 Summer street, Boston, Mass., has just issued 
Circular A, which says: 

The following standard of classification for old 
metals has been adopted by the National Association 
of Waste Material Dealers to be effective after Jan- 
uary 2, 1915. This standard of classification was 
unanimously adopted at a meeting of the Metal Divi- 
sion held December 14, 1914, which action was approved 
by the executive committee of the association on the 
same date. 


1. Delivery: 

a. Delivery of more or less on the specified quantity up to 
2% per cent. is permissible. 

b. If the term “about” is used, it is understood that 5 per 
cent. more or less of the quantity may be delivered. 

ec. Should the seller fail to make deliveries as specified in 
the contract the purchaser has the option of canceling all of 
the uncompleted deliveries or holding the seller for whatever 
damages the purchaser may sustain through failure to deliver 
and if unable to agree on the amount of damages, the Arbi- 
tration Committee of the National Association of Waste 
Material Dealers, appointed for this purpose, to determine the 
amount of such damages. 

d. In the event that buyer should claim the goods deliv- 
ered on a contract are not up to the proper standard, and the 
seller claims that they are a proper delivery, the dispute shall 
be referred to the Arbitration Committee of the National As- 
sociation of Waste Material Dealers, to be appointed for that 
purpose. 

e. A contract for a carload, unless otherwise agreed upon, 
shall mean the minimum quantity recognized by the official 
classification tariff of the district in which the seller is 
located. 

f. A ton shall be understood to be 2000 Ib., unless other- 
wise specified. 

2. Heavy Copper: 


This shall consist of copper not less than 1/16 in. thick, 
and may include trolley wire, heavy field wire, heavy arma- 
ture wire, that is not tangled, and also new copper clippings 
and punchings, untinned and clean and eopper segments that 
are clean. 


3. No. 1 Copper Wire: 


To consist of clean untinned copper wire not smaller than 
No. 16 B. & S. wire gauge, to be free from burnt copper wire 
which is brittle and all foreign substances. 

4. No. 2 Copper Wire: 

To consist of miscellaneous clean copper wire such as of 
necessity would be taken out of the heavy copper and the 
No. 1 copper wire, but to be free of hair wire and burnt wire 
which is brittle. 

5. Light Copper: 

Shall consist of the bottoms of kettles and boilers, bath 
tub linings, hair wire, burnt copper wire which is brittle, 
roofing copper and similar copper, free of visible iron, brass, 
lead and solder connections, old electrotype shells and free 
of excessive paint, tar and scale. 

6. Composition or Red Brass: 

Shall consist of red scrap brass, valves, machinery bear- 
ings and other parts of machinery, including miscellaneous 
castings made of copper, tin zinc and/or lead, no piece to 
measure more than 12 in. over any one part, to be free of 
aluminum and manganese, also free of railroad boxes, cocks 
and faucets, gates, pot pieces, ingots and burned brass. 

7. Rallroad Bearings: 

Shall consist of railroad boxes or car journal bearings, 
must be old standard used scrap, free of yellow boxes, plastic 
and similar bearings, also iron-backed boxes, and must be 
free of babbitt; also free of excessive grease and dirt. 

8. Cocks and Faucets: 

To be mixed red and yellow, free of gas cocks and beer 
faucets; shall be at least half red. 
9. Heavy Yellow Brass: 

Shall consist of heavy brass castings, rolled brass, rod 
brass ends, brass screws and tinned or nickel plated brass 
tubing; to be free of iron and dirt and must be in pieces not 
too large for crucibles; no piece to measure more than 12 in. 
over any one part. Must also be free of aluminum and man- 


ganese mixtures. Condenser tubes shall not be considered as 
heavy brass. 
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Light Brass: 


Shall consist of light sheet brass, forks and spoons, mis- 
.neous brass that is too light for heavy, but to be free of 
visible iron, gun shells containing paper or iron, loaded 
mp bases and of clock works. 


New Brass Clippings: 

Shall consist of the cuttings of new sheet brass to be abso- 
ely clean and free from any foreign substances. 

Brass Tubing: 

Shall consist of brass tubing, free of nickel plating, tinned, 


dered or tubes with cast brass connections. To be sound, 
ean tubes, free of sediment and condenser tubes. 


No. 1 Composition Turnings: 
To be free of aluminum, manganese, plastic and yellow 
ss turnings, not to contain over 2 per cent. iron, to be free 
f grindings or foreign material, especially babbitt, and free 
ym adulterations made to resemble metal. Turnings not 
cording to this specification subject to sample. 
No. 1 Yellow Brass Turnings: 
Shall consist of strictly rod turnings, free of aluminum, 
nganese, composition and tobin turnings. Not to contain 
er 3 per cent. of iron, oil or other moisture, to be free of 


rindings and babbitts. To avoid dispute, to be sold subject 
sample. 


No. 1 Pewter: 

Shall consist of tableware and soda fountain boxes, but in 
any case must test 84 per cent. tin. Syphon tops to be treated 
for separately. 

16. Auto Radiators: 
To be classed separately, must be free of iron. 
17. Zine: 
Must consist of clean sheet and cast ginc, also cast bat- 


eries to be free of loose oxide and dross, salammoniac cans 
and other foreign materials. 


18. Tin Foil: 

Shall consist of pure foil free of lead compositions and 

other foreign ingredients and matters. 
19. Electrotype Shells: 

Must be hand picked and free of dross. 
20. Packages: 

Shall be good strong packages, suitable for shipment, and 
each package to be plainly marked with the gross and tare 
weights so that when packages reach their destination, their 
weights can be easily checked. 

When goods are not packed according to the above specifi- 


cations and shipper wants his rejections returned, the cost 
of labor shall be charged to the shipper. 


Penn Metal Company Absorbs Eastern Expanded 
Metal Company 


The Penn Metal Company, 201 Devonshire street, 
Boston, Mass., has purchased from George P. Bullard 
the Eastern Expanded Metal Company, established 20 
years ago. It had grown to be a large and successful 
concern and has always been the sole manufacturer of 
metal lath in the New England States. The Cam- 
bridge plant of the Eastern Company is to be greatly 
enlarged, and all the manufacturing equipment now 
used by the Penn Company is to be assembled there. 
The production of the well-known Lox-on tile, Penco 
shingles, Smooth Bottom culvert, Penco corner bead, 
and other specialties will be continued, but on a greater 
scale. The Penn Metal Company, under the manage- 
ment of George A. Sagendorph, has attained a large 
measure of success. This consolidation will make it 
the largest manufacturer of sheet metal products in 
the East. Mr. Sagendorph will be the chief executive 
of the new company and direct its policy, but Mr. 
Bullard still has a considerable interest and will assume 
the presidency. 


The Beacon Miniature Electric Company, formerly 
located at 108-110 Duane street, New York, has found 
its new product, the Beacon Ideal fountain light, so 
popular that the increased business could not be prop- 
erly taken care of in the old premises, and therefore 
the company has been compelled to move to larger 
quarters which are at 118-120 Duane street, within a 
short distance from the old location. This move was 
made in the very heart of the season for the sale of 
the company’s products, thus demonstrating the urgent 
necessity for the change of base. 
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ELECTRIC DRIVE IN THE NAVY 


Its Use to Be Extended—Oil as Fuel for All New 
Warships 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 26, 1914.—Comment- 
ing upon the performance of the collier Jupiter, which 
is the first vessel of any size in any navy equipped with 
electric propulsion, and which the Navy Department 
ordered from San Francisco to Puget Sound and from 
Puget Sound to Philadelphia through the Panama 
Canal, Secretary Daniels says in his annual report that 
the success of the trip affords “a remarkable demon- 
stration of the efficiency of the electric drive and in- 
dicates clearly that electric propulsion must be con- 
sidered hereafter in selecting the form of drive of naval 
vessels.” In describing the electric installation of the 
Jupiter the secretary says: 


In the majority of our ships, propulsion had previously 
been accomplished by means of reciprocating steam engines 
directly connected to the propeller shaft: but as the size of 
ships and their speed increased conditions arose which made 
it desirable to use turbines instead of reciprocating engines 
The turbines also were directly connected to the propeller 
shafts, but in some cases the conditions to be met necessitated 
the use of propellers that were not as efficient as could be de- 
sired, and in all cases the turbine ships were far less efficient 
in backing than those that had reciprocating engines The 
electric drive seems to offer advantages over either of the 
former systems sufficient to justify its trial on a scale large 
enough to demonstrate its suitability for ships of high power 
and great speed. The Jupiter installation is the result of 
this decision. It differs from the turbine installation in the 
fact that while a turbine is used to develop power it operates 
an electric generator instead of a screw propeller and the 
electric power thus generated is transmitted to motors on 
the propeller shafts in much the same manner as electric 
power is transmitted on shore In other words, there is a 
central power plant composed of boilers, turbines, and electric 
generators, and the power is taken from this plant to the 
motors on the shafts. This installation possesses an advantage 
over the all-turbine drive in that it is not necessary to in- 
stall a backing turbine, the reversing being accomplished 
through the motors, and with the same ease and certainty as 
prevail in any other electric motor installation, and with the 
further advantage over the all-turbine installation that full 
power can be utilized in backing. 

The success that has thus attended the introduction of this 
new type of machinery is such that it was considered ad- 
visable to extend its use, and I have accordingly authorized 
its installation in the battleship California, which is to be 
built at the New York Navy Yard. 

The test of the mechanical reduction gear which is being 
installed in the collier Neptune is expected to furnish valu- 
able data for comparison with the electrical equipment of 
the Jupiter. The vessels are practically identical in con- 
struction except for the propelling machinery, and upon com- 
pletion of the tests which the department has in contempla- 
tion, it will be possible to determine the relative merits of the 
two systems. 


Each year marks more distinctly the passing of 
coal with its attendant discomfort and engineering and 
military inferiority as fuel for ships of war, Secretary 
Daniels states. Henceforth, all the fighting ships which 
are added to the fleet will use oil and the transition from 
coal to oil will mark an era in our naval development 
almost comparable with the change from black powder 
to smokeless powder for our guns. The ease with 
which oil can be handled, its superior steam-producing 
properties, the reduced number of men required for 
handling it and the decreased exertion required from 
the firemen, to say nothing of the ease with which the 
cleanliness of the ship can be maintained, all combine 
to make oil the ideal fuel for naval use. In this con- 
nection the secretary renews the recommendation of 
last year for legislation that will enable the Navy De- 
partment to purchase and refine its own oil drawn from 
wells on Government land “in order to relieve itself 
of the necessity of purchasing what seems fair to be- 
come the principal fuel of the navy in the future at 
exorbitant prices from private companies that may 
completely control the supply.” Ww. L. 6. 


The Vilter Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has 
received an order for a $50,000 refrigeration installa- 
tion in the new municipal docks at Seattle, Wash. It 
will be in three units. 
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President James A. Farrell of the Steel Corporation, 
President E. A. S. Clarke of the Lackawanna Stee! 
Company, and George A. Post, president of the Railway 
Business Association, will be among the speakers at the 
annual dinner of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce 
to be held at the Ellicott Club, Thursday evening, 
January 7. 


Charles M. Schwab arrived in New York from 
Europe, December 23. Being interviewed on his ar- 
rival, he stated that the principal part of his business 
abroad was to cancel several contracts for the building 
of submarines, which he had obtained on a previous 
visit to Europe, in accordance with the law as ex- 
plained to him by the Secretary of State. He further 
expressed himself as believing in a marked revival in 
business and commerce of all kinds in this country 
after the first of the coming year. He expressly stated 
that he did not predict any boom but a steady upward 
trend of business. He based his prediction of the re- 
turn of prosperity partly on the fact that foreign gov- 
ernments have placed orders in this country for upward 
of $300,000,000 worth of goods to be delivered within 
the next year. 


Frank C. Ayers, president and general manager of 
the J. C. Pearson Company, Boston, manufacturer of 
cement coated nails, will retire from the company 
January 1, 1915. He has been connected with it for 18 
years. 

Robert S. Alter, secretary American Tool Works 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, has returned from a six 
months’ business trip to Europe. 


John F. McCabe, superintendent of the galvanizing 
department of the Newport Rolling Mill Company, 
Newport, Ky., has resigned his position to take effect 
January 1. He built the galvanizing works for the 
company 20 years ago and has held the position of 
superintendent ever since. 


J. W. Rose, Martinsville, Ind., has acquired an in- 
terest in the Anderson Foundry & Machine Company, 
Anderson, Ind., and it is understood he will become 
secretary and treasurer of the company. 


Leonard J. Lewry, with the sales department of the 
American Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio, has 
returned from a several months’ business trip to Eu- 
rope. 


George Yule, president Bain Wagon Company and 
interested in several other large manufacturing con- 
cerns in Kenosha, Wis., was stricken with paralysis 
December 22 at his winter home in Los Angeles, Cal. 
He is 90 years old and had arrived in Los Angeles from 
Kenosha only four days before the attack. In the past 
year he did not miss a day at his office. Hopes are 
entertained for his recovery. 


A. A. Templeton, formerly vice-president of the 
Morgan & Wright Company, tire manufacturer, has ac- 
quired a large interest in the Detroit Seamless Steel 
Tube Company, Detroit, Mich., and has been elected its 
president. 


Fred N. Baylies has been appointed Eastern mana- 
ger of the P. & M. Company, with offices at 30 Church 
street, New York, effective January 1. He was for- 
merly assistant sales manager of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, with offices in Chicago, but has been 
a director of the P. & M. Company since its incorpora- 
tion. 


E. P. Crawford, president McKeesport Tin Plate 
Company, McKeesport, Pa., who was taken ill while in 
New York last week, was hurried home to Pittsburgh, 
where he underwent an operation for appendicitis in 
the Presbyterian Hospital. He is reported on the way 
to recovery. 

J. W. Payne, formerly manager of the San Francisco 
office of the American Optical Company, has been added 
to the staff of T. A. Willson & Co., Inc., maker of eye 
protectors and goggles, Reading, Pa., as Pacific coast 
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branch manager, with offices in the Head Buildin; 
Francisco. This change, taking effect January 
been made with the idea of giving better ser 
the company’s rapidly expanding coast trade. 
company states that it can give excellent service a 
through S. Pulzer, 9 Hatton Garden, London, Eng 
who carries a heavy stock of its styles for imm: 
delivery. 

E. Carnegie, secretary-treasurer of the Ele 
Steel & Metals Company, Ltd., Welland, Ont., has 
appointed vice-president and general manager of 
company. He is a member of the recently appoi: 
Shell Committee, which acts in an advisory capacit 
the Minister of Militia and Defense, and is also a m 
ber of the Iron and Steel Institute and the Institut: 
Mechanical Engineers, England. 

C. L. Hastings, formerly Pittsburgh representat 
for the Federal Graphite Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
now connected with the Pittsburgh office of the 
Obermayer Company, handling graphite. 

James H. Cumming has been made vice-president 
and sales manager of the Warren Stamping Company, 
Warren, Ohio, which has taken over the Iddings Mfg. 
Company. George T. Fillius is president and W. T. 
Iddings is secretary and treasurer. 


Fred B. Corey, formerly superintendent of tests and 
inspection for the Union Switch & Signal Company, 
has resigned and has opened an office at 404 Arrott 
Building, Pittsburgh. He will conduct a consulting 
engineering business, specializing on inspection. 

D. M. Donnan, formerly of the service department 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company at East 
Pittsburgh, and more recently of the Boston district 
office of that company, has resigned to become manager 
of the Electrical Engineering & Mfg. Company, with 
offices in the First-Second National Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh. 


Falling Off in Manganese Ore from India 


Exports of manganese ore from India have been 
much cut down by the war. The following table shows 
a falling off of 49,545 metric tons in September from 
the shipments of September, 1913: 


-—September—, 


Destination 1913 1914 
COO TIMSRG ccc cc cba ceenccues 17,950 5,730 
Re Wad n'xie mee eure ee ok ed ees 1,900 kh 
DN «cs o.dé eats es Cane keen 8,850 ce ae 
PUGS scx ocshacdetvenwareaawe es 8,350 1,500 
Se rr ae RE a a 2,198 1,200 
Trtted Btetee ... ods ka wid 00 800s 0008 eee 4,400 

TUCK sccacdieweticcassunetucs 62,375 12,830 


The greatest sufferer is shown to be the United 
States, the decrease pees 18,727 tons. 


Chattanooga By-Product Coke Ovens 


The first battery of the Roberts by-product coke 
ovens, now under construction by the Chattanooga Gas 
& Coal Products Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., will 
consist of 12 ovens with a capacity for coking 500 tons 
of coal in 24 hours on a coking time of 7% to 10 hours. 
It is expected that the plant will be in operation in 
May, 1915. 

The organization is announced at Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, of a new firm styled Andrade, Giordano & Co., 
Ltd., at Avenida Rio Branco 137, for the importation 
of machinery, hardware, cement and other materials 
for construction. The firm announces that the senior 
partner has had long experience in this branch of 
business. 

The shortage of ‘qutenebile parts in England has 
become so acute that a meeting was arranged to be 
held in Birmingham, December 11, participated in by 
makers of steel castings, stampings, forgings and auto- 
mobiles, and in charge of the Institution of Automobile 
Engineers. 


The Michigan Stove Company, Detroit, Mich., has 
sent a letter to each of its employees offering him 
financial assistance until it is again able to give him 
work. The offer is limited to men who have been in 
its employ one year or more. 











The Machinery Markets 


Export buying of many kinds of machine tools continues good and with it is an unquestioned im- 
ement in domestic sales and inquiries, especially the latter. 
at least fair as soon as 1915 gets into motion. It is felt that a few weeks must elapse before in- 
ised railroad buying is materially felt. Sales for export continue the feature in New York, though 
etterment in domestic demand is in evidence. New England manufacturers have received a flood of 
juiry much of which is traceable to war needs. Detroit shows improvement in inquiry and the outlook 


The indications are that activity will 


ncouraging. 
a fair run Of single tool orders. 


Cleveland sellers report a betterment, despite the holidays, due to increased inquiry 
Domestic inquiry is increasing in Cincinnati and export orders 
ntinue to come along, the specifying of quick deliveries being the only drawback. 


In Milwaukee 


indries operated on Christmas day to make quick deliveries. The Central South shows a disposition 
postpone purchasing until after January 1, but a good indication is that mills and factories are 


erating on a normal schedule. 


Texas has been dull as a result of the holidays and bad weather. Ten- 


tative inquiry continues to accumulate in St. Louis and forecasts activity after January 1; meanwhile 


the daily average of trade was maintained through the holidays. 


In the Pacific Nerthwest financial con- 


tions are better and heavy building and municipal projects are contracted for or planned. 


New York 


New York, December 30, 1914. 
Vhile selling for export continues the leading feature of 
irket, not less important is the fact the domestic demand 
the mend, evidence of which is seen not only in good 
liries, but in sales as well. A New York company which 
s abroad reports a steady run of sales, one of which called 
}0 milling machines. Through Austin, Baldwin & Co., 116 
Broad street, New York, a number of lathes, grinders and 
her machines have been purchased and the company is 
nquiring for more tools. All are for export to France and 
are What may be called shrapnel-making equipment. The 
Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Company, Allentown, Pa., has 
sked for estimates on a large quantity of shrapnel-making 
equipment, the purchase of which is understood to be con- 
tingent on the company receiving an order for shrapnel cases 
for the British government. A representative of the com- 
pany is now abroad. The trade is anticipating the large 
rders which are to be placed for the new plant of the Rem- 
ngton Arms Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Though it is early yet to expect any great material bene- 
fit from the freight rate decision recently handed down, it has 
1used the machine tool trade to be greatly encouraged and 

attribute inquiries just received from two railroads to 

nfluence of the favorable decision. 


The Beckley Perforating Company, Garwood, N. J., is in 
market for several double-column or arch presses, 
trongly built for heavy stamping and perforating work; 
eavy flanging machines, universal miller, horizontal surface 
erinder for surfacing small castings, shears and punching 
resses The company is now running its plant until mid- 
night and will have to continue to do so for the next three 
onths or more on present orders. 


It is announced that Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Belmont 
venue, Silver Lake, N. J., is to rebuild at once its plant 
situated at Lakeside avenue and Valley road, West Orange, 
N. J., at a cost of from $750,000 to $1,000,000. Several propo- 
sitions are now under consideration. 


Jacob Ruppert, brewer, Third avenue and Ninetieth street, 
New York City, will erect an 1lli-story brewery on Ninety- 

ond street, between Second and Third avenues, on a plot 

x 115 ft. Maynicke & Franke, 25 East Twenty-sixth 
street, New York, are the architects. 


The Curtiss Aeroplane Company, Hammondsport, N. Y., 
has taken over a portion of the old plant of the E. R. Thomas 
Motor Car Company, 1190 Niagara street, Buffalo, N. Y., 
nd is installing equipment to manufacture two machines a 
Equipment will be added as needed. The Curtiss Motor 
Company, Hammondsport, N. Y., which is also owned by the 
me interests, but is independent, will continue the manu- 
facture of aeronautical motors on a much larger scale. J. H 

Namara is superintendent of the latter company. 


The American Piston Ring Company, 378 Jelliffe avenue, 
ewark, has had plans drawn for a one-story brick factory, 
x 106 ft., to be erected on South Eleventh street, near 
on avenue, at a cost of $10,000. It will neea %, 1 and 
motors. Jordon Green, 27 Clinton street, Newark, is 
» architect. 
The Brooklyn Foundry Company, Boulevard and Orchard 
treets, Astoria, Long Island, N. Y., has reduced its capital 
ck from $100,000 to $25,000. Operations will continue as 
ore. Andrew N. Petersen is president. 


The Bauer Chemical Company, 30 Irving place, New 
York City, has let the general contract to Bennett & Butts, 
Oneonta, N. Y., for a food tonic factory, to be erected at 
Oneonta It will be 45 x 62 ft., two stories, 42 x 82 ft., one 
story, with a power house 44 x 45 ft., one story 


Wilford Hall, Port Chester, N. Y., is having plans pre- 
pared for a laboratory 80 x 200 ft., two stories, to cost ap- 
proximately $25,000 


Work has been started on the creamery and dairy 40 x 
112 ft., two stories, and boiler house 40 x 80 ft., one story, of 
brick and steel, to be erected it Oneonta, N Y., by the 
Sheffield Farms, Slawson Decker Company, Hobart, N. ¥ 


The H. E. Hessler Company, 512 North Salina street, 
Syracuse, is taking bids for a two-story addition to its sheet 
metal works, 35 x 80 ft 


The Hydraulic Turbine Corporation, Camden, N, Y., re- 
cently incorporated, will call for bids for the construction of 
a plant for the manufacture of turbine machinery. The main 
building will be 50 x 300 ft., one story, with ell 50 x 300 ft., 
and will cost about $200,000 Russell S. Johnson, City Na- 
tional Bank Building, Utica, N. Y., is president, and Isaac D. 
West, general manager 


The Buffalo Lounge Company, Buffalo, is building a four- 
story addition to its factory at Hamburg street and the Erie 
Railroad. 

J. W. Goddard & Sons, Inc., Smithtown, N. Y., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $250,000 to manufacture 
textiles. It will build a factory. C. E. Lang, C. H. Brewster 
and T. Roberts, Jr., New York City, are the incorporators. 


The Lawler Iron Works, Buffalo, has been incorporated by 
James J., J. J., Jr., and H. C. Lawler, with a cepital stock 
of $20,000. It has acquired the foundry and machine shop 
formerly occupied by the Riverview Bronze Company at Gull 
street and the New York Central Railroad Belt Line (Inc.), 
and will equip it for the manufacture of gray iron castings. 

The Atlas works of the Standard Oil Company, Buffalo, 
will add a one-story steel storehouse, 55 x 147 ft., to its plant 
at Elk street and the Buffalo Creek Railroad 

The G. W. Brownyard Company, Inc., Rochester, N. Y., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 to 
manufacture fireproof doors and windows. G. W. Brownyard, 
267 Mill street, is president 

Henry L. Morlock, 994 East Seneca street, Buffalo, will 
build a one-story brick factory at Babcock street and the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad for the manufacture of varnish 


products. Most of the machinery needed has been contracted 
for. 


Bids are being taken by the city of Sheridan, N. Y¥ 
the construction of a new pumping station 


: for 


The Chautauqua Radiator Company, Jamestown, N. Y., 
recently incorporated, plans a factory. W. N. Schumer, H. 
M. Gersman and H. J. Hopkins, Buffalo, are the directors. 


Watervliet, N. Y., has filed with the State of New York an 
amended application for the city’s new waterworks. The ad- 
ditional features called for will cost $125,000, including a fil- 
tering plant to cost $50,000. 


The Jamestown Gas Radiator Company, Jamestown, N. 
Y., has been: incorporated to manufacture gas stoves and 
heating apparatus by W. N. Schumer, H. M. Gersman and 
H. J. Hopkins, 540 Potomac avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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New England 


Boston, Mass., December 29, 1914 

The experience of two representative manufacturing houses 
in the 10 days preceding Christmas may have significance in 
its bearing on the business outlook. One manufactures 
abrasive wheels, the other drop forgings. Independent in- 
quiry as to the conditions of affairs, as these firms had 
found them, received practically identical answers. For 
some reason the 10 days had brought in a large amount of 
new business, constituting a sharp increase in total sales 
it came from a wide range of customers, many through the 
nature of their products wholly separated from materials of 
war. With the forge concern, some business had been pend- 
ing, and was therefore not unexpected. A material part of 
the increased demand was, however, absolutely new; and is 
regarded as encouraging for the future 


The machine-tool people hear from their dealers that 
several lists of tools are being figured for Southern railroads. 
One large manufacturer of railroad supplies has been buying 
a nice lot of machinery Auto truck builders have purchased 
toois, among the buyers being the Locomobile Company of 
America for its shops at Bridgeport, Conn These orders 
are traceable to European business. Manufacturers of grind- 
ng machines report a large, unexpected influx of inquiries; 
in fact, in at least one case the volume of inquiries is so 
great as to put office and engineering forces under actual 
strain. Here, also, munitions of war figure less than domes- 
cic needs. Automobile manufacturers are active in these 
promised purchases Increased inquiry is not confined to 
grinding machines. It is reported from various other lines 
of the industry. The absorption of engine lathes continues, 
with quick delivery always an imperative condition The 
‘ountry’s supply of lathes is getting lower continually, in 
spite of the fact that some of the builders are replenishing 
their stocks. 


The wire business in Worcester is improving slowly. This 
is true of both the works of the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany and of the independent companies. On the other hand, 
there are weak spots in the general industrial field The 
general trend is probably toward improvement. A real buy- 
ing movement on a moderate scal would be no surprise. 
rrices are low. Some users of steel of the higher grades 
ire either placing orders, taking care of their requirements 
for some months to come, or are studying the situation care 


fully with this purpose in mind 


The business of Sleeper & Hartley, 100 Beacon 
Worcester, Mass., 


street, 
manufacturers of wire spring and other 
special wire-forming machinery, has been incorporated as 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc Fr. H. Sleeper is president a ae 


Hartley, treasurer, and W. H. Blount, the third director 


The works of Smith & Wallace, Woburn, Mass., manu 
facturers of electric railroad equipment and supplies, suffered 
a loss of $25,000 by fire December 27. The planing mill, with 
its equipment of wood-working machinery, was burned, to- 
gether with a building devoted to the erection of rotary 


snowplows, derrick cars and maintenance cars 


The shops of the Samuel Smith Machine Company and 
the Standard Shoe Machinery Company, Lawrence, Mass 
were badly damaged by fire, December 26, the loss being 
estimated at $20,000. 


The Hartford Rubber Works, Hartford, Conn., manufac- 
turer of tires and now employing 1000 hands, proposes to 
double its capacity soon after the New Year The present 
buildings permit of the enlarged output 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., December 28, 1914 


The Berg Company, Ontario street, below Richmond, 
Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturer of fertilizers, has been 
granted a permit for the erection of a two-story factory, 
50 x 100 ft., of brick and concrete, for the Animal Oil 


Company, a subsidiary, to cost $12,000 


The Hart Chemical Corporation, Easton, Pa., will erect 
a factory for the manufacture of potash and other chem- 
icals. Edward Hart is president, and Charles Ingraham, 
secretary. 

The Thomas Kern Lumber Company, Slatington, Pa., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $40,000 by A. J., 
Franklin and R. E. Kern, to manufacture lumber, etc 
It succeeds Thomas Kern, lumber dealer, etc., and is fully 
equipped. 


The Darling Pump & Mfg. Company, Ltd., Williams- 
port, Pa., has completed a foundry, at an estimated cost 
of $20,000. 
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Chicago 


CHICAGO, ILL., December 238, 


Anticipation of inquiry and orders from the raj 
whetted by the announcement of a favorable rate decis 
as yet unrewarded. Except for a few orders for specia} 
which are reported as having been under considerati: 
some time, new business in that direction is still back: 
The holiday season also accounts in large measure f; 
limited interest on the part of industrial interests. WwW, 
the purchase of a few small drills and lathes, sever 
quiries for second-hand machines and a fair deman 
electrical machinery. 


One of the machine shops of the Illinois Iron & Bolt « 
pany, Carpentersville, Ill, was damaged by fire Dec: 


22, causing a loss of about $40,000. The major portion « 
machine shops are intact and no suspension of operations 
be necessary. J. F. Fierke is president. 

The Joy Engineering Company, Chicago, has bee; 
corporated with a capital stock of $20,000 to manufactur: 
deal in specialties, machinery, etc. The incorporators 
P. L. Stockburger, R. L. Donahue and L. L. Smith. 

The Plowman-Solitt Company, Chicago, has been inco 
rated with a capital stock of $5000 to manufacture and 
stall reflectors, lighting fixtures, electrical specialties, 
Albert G. Miller, S. B. Hill and William Scott Stewart 
West Washington street, are the incorporators. 

The plant of E, A. Rysdon & Co., manufacturers of sheet 
metal, 527 West Forty-first street, Chicago, was damaged 
fire 

The Thermo Electric Regulator Company, Chicago, s 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $5000 by Guy . 
Powell, Lee P. Hynes, 7320 Princeton avenue, and William G 
Hartwig to manufacture and deal in electric appliances 
equipment for thermostatic heat control. 

The Burson Steel Stud Company, Chicago, has bee: 
corporated with a capital stock of $35,000 to manufacture 
and deal in steel studding and fireproof material. The 
corporators are E. E. Fletcher, N. A. 
Felten 


Hansen and C. M 


The Kohler Die & Specialty Company, DeKalb, IIL, has 
let the contract for the building of the foundation for its 
iew factory 


The American Pure Water Company, Jacksonville, Il, 
has been incorporated to manufacture, sell and lease ma- 
chires and appliances for purifying water. The incorporators 
ire L. C, Lashmet, C. S. Richards, Johas Lashmet. 

The board of trustees of Peoria Heights, Ill., has voted 
final approval of a waterworks system. The plan calls for 
an expenditure of $67,000. 


Larned, Kan., will receive bids until January 18 for tw 
motor-driven pumps, one 125 and one 150 kw., direct-co! 
ected units and electric distributing system. Worley & 


Black, Kansas City, Mo., are the engineers. 

The factory of the Northwestern Needle Company, Mi! 
neapolis, Minn., will be moved to Huntington, Ind., where it 
will operate under the name of the United States Needle Cor 
pany The concern has been purchased for approximatel) 
$100,000 by a syndicate of Chicago and Indiana capitalists 
headed by Charles E. Johnson, Chicago. 

The National Brass Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
built an addition to its factory to double its capacity. 


The Biggs Mfg. Company, St. Paul, Minn., has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $250,000 to manufacture 
calendar threading and glueing machinery, The incorporat- 
ors are Peter Van Hoven, J. C. Martin, Charles Richter and 


James C. Michael. 


T. F. Hudson, representative of the Johnson Electric 
Smelting Company, Keokuk, Iowa, has stated that work on 
the construction of the company’s buildings probably cannot 
be started before March 1. Bids for contracts will be re- 
ceived within a short time. 


The Baker, Coleman & Carroll Company, a new concer! 
which will manufacture garden plows, will build a factor) 
n Shenandoah, Iowa. 


The Aetna Powder Company will enlarge its plant east 


Ind., for the purpose of manufacturing chemica!s 
such as have heretofore been imported from Europe. 


cf Gary ‘ 


The electric light plant of the Worland Light & Powe! 
Company, Worland, Wyo., has been burned. 


The Warner Fence Company, Pueblo, Colo., is planning to 
install additional fence weaving machines to double the ca 
pacity of its plant. 


Dusenberg Brothers, St, Paul, Minn., have opened their 
new motor building plant. Among orders is one for building 


200 aeroplane motors for Russia and France, both of which 
nations have made requests for early shipments. 
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Detroit 


Detroit, MICH., December 28, 1914. 


week has shown very little activity in machinery 
but as business is always considerably below normal 
the holidays, no significance is attached to this con- 
Some improvement is noted in inquiry, and dealers 
iraged over the outlook. There seems to be no ques- 
it that considerable business will develop after Janu- 
General conditions in the metal-working trades show 
t improvement. 
Winckley Company, Detroit, manufacturer of metal 
ties, is erecting a one-story addition to its plant, 
Republic Motor Truck Company, Alma, Mich., has 
ed an additional building and will enlarge several of 
rtments. 
e Christy Account Register Company, Menominee, Mich., 
een incorporated with $25,000 capital stock and will 
in the manufacture of account registers. Jerry Mad- 
H. A. Vennema and Nicholas May are the incorporators 
Vy. J. Chesebrough and R. E. Chesebrough, Detroit, have 
zed the Willwin Lumber Company to develop timber 
juarry properties in northern Michigan 
rected 


A sawmill will 

rhe Illinois Envelope Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., oper- 

g a plant for the manufacture of envelopes, has been re- 

porated, adding $100,000 to its capital stock. An addi- 

factory is planned. 

Fire following an explosion did about $10,000 worth of 

mage to the plant of the Alpena Gas Company, Alpena, 
Mict Part of the machinery was saved. 


Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., December 28, 1914. 
For the first time in several vears, Milwaukee witnessed 
he interesting spectacle of several large foundries operating 


Christmas day, and the equally unusual proceeding of 
several big machine shops operating through the holiday 
veek except on Christmas. The reason is not any 
rush of business; but a quick production of the 
bookings, small as they are Employers hope to start the 
new year with increased forces, but no additions will be 
ide until business warrants it. The railroad rate increase 
s created a much improved spirit. 


great 
recent 


Immediate business 
s very quiet, and nothing of consequence is anticipated until 
ter January 1 


é 


The LaCrosse Plow Company, LaCrosse, Wis., has in- 
eased its capital stock by $300,000 to provide a greater 
rking capital The increased from 
0,000 to $500,000, and the preferred from $200,000 to 
1,000 A. Hirshheimer is president. 


common issue is 


The Universal Motor Company, Oshkosh, Wis., has been 
orporated with $25,000 capital stock to take over the 
siness of Termaat & Monahan, makers of engines and 
chinery J. D. Termaat, L. J. Monahan and A. B. Dye 

the corporators 

The Pirate Motor Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, has been 
neorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 by 


Herman 
Roth, Julius Tanck and John Krohn. 


The Wisconsin Railway Commission has authorized the 
New Richmond Power Company, New Richmond, Wis, to 
ue $10,000 additional stock to 
ectrical equipment, etc. 

The Federal Rubber Mfg. Company, Cudahy, Wis., is 


iving plans made for a factory addition of brick and 
nstruction, 44 x 124 ft. 


purchasing additional 


mill 


The Koban Mfg. Company, 241 South Water street, Mil- 
i.ukee, manufacturer of detachable rowboat motors, has 
ncreased its capital stock from $25,000 to $75,000 to pro- 
vide larger working capital and extensions planned for the 
oming year. Otto J. Koch is president. 


The A. W. Schram Mfg. Company, Oshkosh, Wis., has 


been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 by 
Thomas Meany, G. H. Young and P. D. Cloud. 


The Farmers’ Co-operative Packing Company, Wausau, 
Wis., will lay foundations for its proposed $250,000 mill, 
elevator and cold storage plant. Already $100,000 has been 
paid in, and the work will be pushed to completion. Con- 
tracts for the superstructure and equipment will be let 


bout February 15 or March 1. D. Sauerhering is presi- 
lent 


The Davis Mfg. Company, Fifteenth avenue and Park 
street, Milwaukee, is preparing to push work on its new 


plant at Fifteenth avenue and Burnham street, West Allis. 


Plans for the machine shop will be completed by the engi- 
neers within a few days. 


The A. R. Schmidt Electric Company, Milwaukee, has 
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been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000 to take 
over the electrical manufacturing and supply 
Albert R. Schmidt, 262 East Water street. O. J 
John Beuer are associated with Mr 


corporation. 


business of 
Reuss and 
Schmidt in the new 


The Lancaster Electric Light & 
caster, Wis 


Power Company, Lar 
» has been authorized by the Wisconsin railway 
commission to issue $34,731 in stock for the purchase of 
power and transmission lines between Platteville and Lan 
caster, Wis. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed by the Manitowoc 
Electric Implement Company, Manitowoc, Wis., to manu 
facture electric appliances and devices. The capital stock 
is $25,000 and the incorporators are G. C. and 
Brunner and Frank Brixius. 


Joseph 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, On10, December 28, 1914 


Some dealers report an improved volume of business 


which was unexpected during the holiday season \ fair 


amount of single tool orders was placed the past week 


An improvement is seen in small inquiries The feeling 
in the machinery trade is better, and a more active buying 
movement is looked for early next year At present not 
much business that might result in the placing of round 


lot orders can be found So far, the only effect of the 
Little, if anys 


trom 


railroad rate decision is a sentimental one 
improvement, is expected in the 
for the next 60 days 


demand railroads 


Manufacturers in metal making 
lines look for a better volume of business after January |! 
The foundry 


trade shows a little improvement 


The Standard Welding Company Cleveland, has ir 
creased its capital stock from $1,600,000 to $2,250,000 to 


provide for increased business 

The F. J Cleveland, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $5000 by F. J 
J. H. Folk, Jr A. A 
1utomobile lamps 


Erney Mfg. Company, 
Erney 
Latten, and others, to manufacture 


Sealed proposals will be received at the 


commissioner of 


office of the 
purchases and supplies, Cleveland, Janu 
ary 8, for service 


plant 


switches for the municipal electric light 


The Metals Welding Company, Cleveland, has increased 
its capital stock from $50,000 to $75,000 and will enlargs 
its plant on Perkins avenue by the erection of an addi 
tion 35 x 180 ft. 


The Morgan Lithographing Company, Cleveland, expects 
shortly to begin the erection of a plant 170 x 250 ft., of 
brick and fire-proof construction It has acquired a site or 
Payne avenue 


The Bucyrus Electric Light & Power Company, Bucyrus, 


Ohio, is prepared to 


having plans 


double its present 


capacity 


The Ohio Road Machinery Company, Oberlin, Ohio, has 
under consideration the re-organization of the company with 
an increase in capital stock from $40,000 to $100,000 in 


order to increase the volume of its business 


The Serpentine Mfg. Company, manufacturer of house 
heating equipment, Marion, Ohio, has under consideration 
the removal of its plant to Kenton, Ohio, where it may buy 
a site and erect a 
erected 


plant, or secure a building already 

It is announced that the Canton Sheet Steel Company 
ind the Canton Corrugating Company, Canton, will enlarge 
their plant and install considerable new machinery 


The Massillon Chair & Desk Company, Massillon, Ohio, 
has been formed with a capital stock of $300,000 by Louis 
. Mauger and others to manufacture chairs for theaters, 
picture shows, etc., and school desks It expects to build 
a plant 100 x 250 ft. 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Onto, December 28, 1914. 
In spite of the holiday season a number of inquiries 
are coming in from domestic sources for different kinds 
of machine tools. Only a limited number of orders have 
been placed lately in this country; but the increasing de- 
mand is considered very encouraging The railroads have 
as yet shown no signs of putting out lists at any early 
date, although business from this source is looked for early 
after January 1. As far as can be ascertained no local 
manufacturers were benefited by the large purchases of 
equipment and machinery reported by the daily press to 
have been made by the Illinois Central Railroad last week. 
It is generally believed locally that this 
fas premature. 


announcement 
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The export business continues to pour in, and as far 
as medium-sized engine and turret lathes are concerned 
quick delivery is the only drawback. It is understood 
that all machines now being shipped to Europe are paid for 
before leaving New York, except in a few instances where 
old customers are concerned. Vertical milling machines 


are in good demand. 


Manufacturers of large electrical equipment are wind- 


ing up a very unsatisfactory year; but small generators 
and motors have been steady sellers, practically through- 
out the entire past 12 months. The wood-working machin- 
ery business is showing some improvement 

The Cincinnati Iron & Steel Company, Cincinnati, reports 
the shipment last week of two carloads of Cisco lathes to a 
customer in Italy, making the third order from this source 
Since the war began. It is also preparing large shipment 
for England. 

It is reported that the Dayton Power & Light Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, will purchase the plant of the Cedarville 


Light & Power Company, Cedarville, Ohio, and enlarge it. 
The Kropp Shoe Company, Columbus, Ohio, has been 

incorporated with $150,000 capital stock by William Kropp 

and others. It plans to fit up a shoe factory Machinery 


requirements are not yet known. 
The Jones Heel & Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio, kas 
increased its capital stock from $30,000 to $75,000, and will 


make some additions to its plant. 

The American Show Case Company, Columbus, Ohio, has 
been incorporated with $35,000 capital stock b E. W. 
Martindale and others 

The Ashland Foundry Company, Ashland, Ohio, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $20,000 to $32,000 It is not 
known what additions to its plant are planned 

The Pattin Brothers Company, Marietta, Ohio, is mov- 
ing its foundry from Second street to its new plant in 
East Norwood, a Marietta suburb, 

The plant of the Papa-Glair Wood Products Company, 
Creston, Ohio, was destroyed by fire December 21, entailing 
a loss of about $20,000, partially covered by insurance Re- 
building plans have not yet been announced 

The Central South 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., December 28, 1914 

A disposition to put off buying until after the first of the 
year is strongly in evidence. The improvement in the cotton 
situation is sure to help business all over the South The 
demand for woodworking equipment is increasing, as many 
sawmills, planing mills and furniture factories, which have 
been closed or operating on short time, are resuming nor- 
mal schedule. Prospects are reported by machinery houses 


to be satisfactory. 


Local machinery houses observed a triple holiday at 
Christmas, for the most part, few doing business on Satur- 
day, December 26. This was partly because of quiet business 
conditions, and partly as the result of a general movement 
which was started for the purpose of enabling employees 
to secure three consecutive days of leisure The plan was 
also followed by most of the manufacturing and jobbing 
houses of the city, and the business district December 26 had 
a deserted appearance. 

The Ford Motor Company, Detroit, has submitted plans 
for its Louisville assembling plant It will be six stories, of 
reinforced concrete, and will occupy a site containing 20,000 
sq. ft. 

The J. F. Kurfees Paint Company, Louisville, is having 


plans for a plant drawn by Joseph & Joseph, Louisville, and 
will build the coming spring 

The W. T. Pyne Mill & Supply Company, Louisville, is 
reported in the market for additional motors 

The Louisville Bridge & Iron Company, which has been 


considering changing its motors from direct to alternating 
current, is reported to have decided on the change, and will 
be in the market for several hundred horsepower in motors 

The Reliance Textile & Dye Works, Covington, Ky., has 


plans for the enlargement of its dyeing and 


of $25,000. 


finishing plant 
at a cost 
E. M. Howard, Harlan, Ky., 


establishment of a waterworks 


has information regarding the 


plant. 

The Lancaster Parquet Flooring Company, Paducah, Ky 
has established a plant for the manufacture of 
flooring. 

J. W. Smith, Winchester, Ky., and A. J. 

plan the establishment of an ice 
A. A. 

for the manufacture of a patented garbage can. 
Ww. D 
tric light 
in about 30 


fancy hard 
wood 


Conn, Louisville, 


Ky factory at Irvine, Ky. 


tory 


franchise and will install a street lighting 


days 
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Jackson, Winchester, Ky., plans to establish a fac- 


Coleman, Brandenburg, Ky., has purchased an elec- 


system 


AGE December 31, 1' 


White L. Moss, Pineville, Ky., is general manager 
new company which will develop coal property at Hem, 


Ky. A plant with a capacity of 1200 tons a day will bx 
stalled. 

S. J. Gish, Central City, Ky., is reported to plan er: 
an ice factory with a daily capacity of 20 tons, etc. 


Sebree, Ky., will sell $14,000 of bonds January 4 fo: 


construction of a waterworks system, 
H. W Tenn., is organizing a 
pany to The proposed enterprise w 


Brennan, Memphis, 
build a cotton mill. 
capitalized at $1,500,000. 


The plant of the Hice Mfg. Company, Johnson City, Te: 
| will be rebuilt. It will purchase an engi; 
a generator of about 250 kw. capacity, and about 30 mot: 
and manufacturing equipment. Used machinery 

Hice is general manager. 


burned, 


recent 


Spoke 


be considered J. W. 


The Maryland Monument & Marble Company, Marylar 
Tenn., is in the market for a lathe and a planer, for met 


working, both second-hand. 

The Rowe Brothers & Son Company, Hampton, Va., 
in the market for a 15-hp. upright engine. 

I. A. Stainaker, Buckhannon, W. Va., plans the erecti: 
of a feed mill and elevator. 

The Great Southern Lumber Company, Bogalusa, La., has 


innounced plans for a $1,000,000 by-products plant for t} 
manufacture of rosin, etc., in connection with its sawmill! 
Its paper mill is to be remodeled. W. H. Sullivan is ge 


eral manager. 


St. Louis 


St. 1914 


Business was of necessity light through the holiday week 
but the daily average for the four operating days 
reasonably good. Minor demand for mechanical equipment 
of all is quite active. Tentative inquiry continues 
steady increase in business after the first of 
the Money is relatively easy, and new enterprises ar: 
encouraged to go ahead. Collections are reported good 
Second hand machinery is dull. 


The Sanitary Package Company, St. Louis, has been in 
corporated with a capital stock of $15,000 by F. L. Davis, 
Webster Mo.; A. J. Fitzsimmons, E. N. and G. M. 
Walker, Louis, to manufacture wood and fiber packing 
cases. 


Louis, Mo., December 28, 


was 


classes 
and indicates a 


year 


Groves, 


St. 


The International Mfg. Corporation, St. Louis, of which 
S. L. Wagley, 2008 Locust street, is president, is in the 
market for high pressure tanks, engines, etc. 


The Hennes-Reichert Iron Works, St. Louis, Mo., has been 


incorporated with a capital stock of $12,000 to do a general 
iron and steel manufacturing business. The incorporators 
are Albert R. Hennes, Charles J. Reichert and Frederick G 


Schreck 


The Heimbuecher Metal Products Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., has been incorporated with a capital stock of $5000, to 
do a general metal products business. William C. Heim 
buecher, John H, Heimbuecher, A. Nupert and M. C. Heim 


buecher are 
Fire did about $2500 damage to the factory of the Letts 
Box Company, St. Joseph, Mo. 
The Allen Cooperage Company, Kennett, Mo., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 by W. D. Lass- 
well, L. N. Allen and L. B. Erwin, and will establish a mill. 


the incorporators. 





The Bradley Lead & Zinc Company, Chitwood, Mo., of 
which S. M. Bradley, Morehead, Ky., is president, will 
install two 110-hp. gas engines and compressor, one 125-hp. 


boiler, ete 


The plant of the Missouri Can Company, Kansas City, 
Mo., which burned with a loss of $75,000, will be rebuilt. 


The mill of the Quercus Lumber Company, Poplar Bluff, 
Mo., has been destroyed by fire with a loss of $40,000. It 
will be rebuilt. 

The Missouri, Kansas & Texas Oil & Gas Company, 


Holden, Mo., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$500,000 by W. R. Affeld, Emery Thompson, G. S. Young 


and E. O. Affeld. It will construct a pumping plant with a 
capacity of 20,000 bbl. daily and is in the market for re- 
fining equipment, oil and gas well supplies, power plant 


equipment and accessories. W. 
charge. 
The 


Trust 


R. Affeld, Holden, Mo., is in 
Cheney-Hughes Gas 
Building, 
January 22 for a 
Okla. 


& Oil Company, 205 Fidelity 
City, Mo., will receive bids until 
pumping plant to be equipped at 


Kansas 
gas 


Claremore, 


A plant for the manufacture of a patent plow will be 


established by W. H. Harp, Bergman, Ark., and others. 
The Auto Service & Supply Company, Eureka Springs, 
Ark., has been incorporated with a capital stock of $14,000 


by F. B. and B. M. Stowe and J. A. 


and E. E. Monagan. 
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ber 


Fort Smith & Western Railroad, Ft. Smith, Ark., 
i about. $80,000 to increase the capacity of its 
shops A. L. Mills, the general manager, should 


has authorized the 


Ark., 
etc., at a 


equipment of a 
5 The 


s plant, cost of about $500,000 


charge 
Power 


Light & Company, Cushing, 


about $30,000, 


Okla., 
equipment to including gen- 


t et 


cost 
power pla! 


build 


cost 


Rock, Okla., will 
S plant to 


an electric 


about 


and 
Benham 
preparing 


light system 
The 


ity, Okla., is 


$30,000 


ge Company, Oklahoma C 


Sapulpa Ice Company, Sapulpa, Okla., will increase 
tv of its plant $0 tons a day. 


Blaze Heating Company 
capital 


and W. J. 


Okla., has 
$10,000 by R. H. 
Nicholson to 


» Clinton, 
with a 


orporated stock of 


Albert 


patent gas 


Davidson 


manu- 


burner 
ge is being installed at Henry 


others 


etta, Okla., by 
Clinesmith Motor Company, Wakita, Okla 
ted with a capital stock of $15 
Clinesmith and will 


, has been 
000 by F. L., John 
establish a machine shop 


Tulsa Furniture & Fixtures Company, Tulsa, Okla., 


neorporated with a capital stock of $14,000 to 

ire furniture, etc Stanley Chastain is president 

tton compress at Hugo, Okla., of the International 

ess Company, Paris, Texas., which has been burned 
loss of $125,000, will be replaced at once, 

s will be received until January 5 by the city of 

ine, La., for a waterworks plant to cost about 


G. A. Rees, Shreveport, 
Blanc is city clerk 

Plaucheville, La 
machinery, 


La., is engineer in charge. 


B. Le 
EF. Chatelain, 
gle mill 


ty etc 


bids 


100 


. is receiving 
power plant of 


on 
including a hp. 
Mower 
the 
type of mower. 


The Boydston Company, 


for 


Nachitoches, 
the 


La., is in 


market for equipment manufacture of a 


he Tropical Ice Company, Q. and C. Building, New 


n La., of which James Vaccaro is president, will in- 
e-making equipment of 200 tons daily capacity. Car 
g equipment is also wanted. 
\{n oil refinery is to be equipped at Baton Rouge, La., 
F. Sinclair and P. J. White, Tulsa, Okla., with a 
4 pacity of 30,000 bbl It will begin as a splitting 


stills, etc., as needed A 


installed. 


dding pumping plant, 


also be 


tal welding plant will be ecuipped at Lake Charles, 


the Temple Welding Company, Temple, Tex. 

Port Commissioners of New Orleans, La., have 
ed the contract for the construction and equipment 
otton compress and warehouse to cost $1,400,000 to 


Jefferson  { 


‘onstruction Company, 


the 


New Orleans, 
mechanical 


La., 


will let sub-contracts for equipment 


Texas 


AUSTIN, TEXAS, December 26, 1914 


bad 


and 


the 
estimated 


weather contributed to 
tool trade. It is 
of the cotton crop has been marketed. 
held for better prices 
Conroe Ice, Light & 
recently, will 
build a 
fire 

‘he Texas Anchor Fence Company, Ft. Worth, has begun 


and 
machinery 


holiday se 
ss of the 
bout 50 


ison 
per cent 


emainder will be 
Power Com- 


rebuilt. 


plant of the 
destroved by 


Gin, 


Conroe, fire be 


Son, Cumby, will cotton gin to 


destroyed by 


Strickland & 
recently 


one 


erection of its new fence factory. 
F. A. Ryon Lumber Company, Manning, will build 
mill with a daily capacity of 25,000 ft. 
is reported that the Houston & Texas Central Rail- 
plans to construct new repair shops and roundhouse 
Hempstead 
\ new waterworks plant and distributing system is to 
structed at Killeen Patrick Bracken is superin- 


ent of 
The Mexican Consolidated 
construct an 
Mexico It 


construction 

& Milling Company 
plant at Guanacevi, 
drainage pumps. 


Mining 
power 
install 


electric 


ngo, will also 
The National Brass Company, Houston, has been organ- 
capital stock of $20,000. G. F. Cotter is one 


owners 


with a 
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The Pacific Northwest 
SE gE, WASH 

Dealers report light business throug t 
belief t 19 will show marked cl “ 
financial nd business circles is universal 
ditions are easie1 \ number of orders pla 
livery idicate that construc ‘ Ww ‘ 
close of winter An unusually large : int k 
contracted for in Oreg« ind W t 
iry 1 Many municipal projects 
through in the early spring 

Several substantial orders have been 1 : ‘ 
mining machinery for early elivery Mucl : 
being done at present Al the steamship 
having their vessels overhauled 

Shepherd & Brock, attorneys, Portland, 0 s 
tives of the Jason Moore Compa: New York Cit nounce 
that it plans the construction of chemical plant we 
plant near Portland Preliminary plans have bee pre red 
by J. G. Kelley, engineer, Chamber of Commerce Building 
Portland 

The Modern Box Mfg Company, St Maries, will 
begin the construction of a box factory to cost al 
Frederick Wooden and E. A. Knight, Spokane, W » are 
among the principal stockholders The compa : build 
ing a similar plant at Boise 

The Seattle Construction & Dry Dock Cor . Seattle. 
has been awarded contract for repairs t the umship 
Northwestern of the Alaska Steamship ( work 
includes converting the vessel into an oil burner t st of 
$60,006 

The Bay City Storage & Fisheries Comp I at 
gay City, Ore was destroyed |} fire recent th a 
about $25,000 

The White Pine Sash Company Sp Wasl is 
converted $50,000 of preferred stock into common sto to 
provide additional capital for improvements t ts plant 

The Big Bend Machinery & Supply Com Ritzville, 
Wash., has been incorporated with a capita 000 
by C. W. Rathbun and P. R. Clark 

The Stetler Box Factory, Portland, Ors s negotiating for 
a site on which it will erect a brick fact ‘ 

200 ft., to cost $50,000 complet« 

Arrangements are practically, ompleted for the onstruc 
tion of a factory in Portland, Ore., b I F’. Simpson, t 
manufacture a patented automobile sig ng device The 
Commercial Club, Portland, is co-operating 

The Beattie McClelland Shingle Mill, Ridgef l, Wash 
has completed plans for remodeling its mill te t publ 
service lighting plant, for which a franchise has bes granted 


L. Y¥. Stayton, 510 California 


plans the ce 


mstruction of a reinforced concrete 1 ifa 
turing plant near Seattle to cost about $250 0 

H. H. Edmonds, Klamath Falls, Ore a other Ww 
build a sawmill at Olene. A small part of the 1 hinery |! 
alread been purchased. 

A company, headed by I. W. Taylor, Toled Wasl ha 
been formed to erect a plant for the inufactu of a pat 
ented paving block A factory will be built t Eatonville. 
on the Tacoma Eastern Railway 

The Molander-Hawaiian Power Company, 7 Wast 
has been incorporated, with a capital stocl $250,000, b 
G. C. Bratt, H. A. Frauens and Samuel Cassimer 

The City Council, Tacoma, has authorized tl ommis 
sioner of public safety to purchase one 24-in. x 2-ft. engine 
lathe for the city machine shop, and has appropriated $1000 
for this purpose 


A patented window ventilator will be manufactured by a 


compar of which C. A. Barr, Eugene, Ore e of the 
prim ipals 
Western Canada 
WINNIPEG, MAN., December 26, 1914 


No important contracts have be« placed 


the past wee 


and the demand for machinery parts has been slow Little 
change is looked for in the next few weeks A frosty spel 
is retarding outside work Spring operations are without 
feature, and industrial development will probably be quiet 
comparison with previous years 

A. J. Waskett, Port Alberni, B. C., will erect shing 


to cost $2 
The 


— 700 
° ° 


Eureka Lumber Company, Ltd., Elko, B. C., is re 


building its mill, burned a few weeks ago The new plant 
will have a capacity of 200,000 ft. a day. 
The ratepayers of West Vancouver, B. C., have passed a 
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by-law to install a waterworks system at a cost of $150,000. 
The work will start in the spring. H. McPherson is the en- 
gineer. 

W. H. Hatch, of the Ingram-Hatch Motor Corporation, 
2 Stone street, New York City, has announced that it plans 
building a plant at Calgary, Alberta, for the manufacture of 
automobiles and motor trucks operated by oil engines. 


The Western Drydock & Shipbuilding Company, Port Ar- 
thur, Ont., has announced that it is going to build a $25,000 
addition to its plant. James Whalen is in charge. Besides 
the finest class of interior woodwork, it will manufacture 
boilers and engines, clamshell buckets, structural iron and 
steel, etc. 

Gilbert Hunt, Walla Walla, Wash., head of the Dominion 
Harvester Company, who is erecting a plant at Medicine Hat, 
Alberta, for the manufacture of threshing machines, is mak- 
ing arrangements for the carrying on of its business in the 
Alberta Foundry Company’s plant, where it will manufacture 
for the winter to carry out a portion of its contracts. The 
new plant will be finished next spring. 


The Mackie Mill & Mercantile Company, Gettysburg, 
Wash., will erect a shingle mill at New Westminster, B. C., 
with a capacity of 200,000 shingles per day 

Kamloops, B. C., will make extensions to its waterworks 
plant to cost $35,000 and to its electrical plant to cost $40,- 
000. J. J. Carment is city clerk and C. North is department 
superintendent. 


Extensions will be made to the plant of the Winnipeg, 
Man., municipal hospital, including pumps, valves, fans, etc 
W. P. Brerton, 223 James avenue, is the engineer 

The Taylor Engineering Company, Ltd., Vancouver, SC. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 to 
manufacture machinery, etc. 

Cochrane, Alberta, will install a waterworks system next 
year. J. E. Laird is secretary. 


Eastern Canada 


TORONTO, ONT., December 28, 1914. 


The Electrical Truck Mfg. Company, Chatham, Ont., will 
erect a plant for the manufacture of motor trucks, etc. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway will soon order two 20-knot 
steamers for transatlantic service. 

The Everlasting Caskets & Vaults, Ltd., Chatham, Ont., 
will rent a factory and will need equipment, including drills, 
lathes, dies, presses, etc. W. G. Burrows and W. W. Burrows 
are among the principal stockholders. 

Wells & Higman Co., Traverse City, Mich., has purchased 
32 acres of timber land in Ontario, and will erect a shingle 
mill, a sawmill and veneer plants 

The drying plant and engine room of H. W. Cooper, 67 
York street, Hamilton, Ont., was destroyed by fire with a 
loss of $10,000. 


The board of control, Toronto, will purchase a lathe to 
cost about $500 for use in the asphalt plant R. C. Harris 
is commissioner of works. 

Large orders for machinery will be placed by the A. B. 
See Electric Elevator Company of Canada, Montreal, as part 
of the equipment for its elevator factory. 

The mill of the Horne Brothers Milling Company, William 
and Bond streets, Lindsay, Ont., was destroyed by fire with 
a loss of $100,000. The machinery is a total loss. It is an- 
nounced that the mill will be rebuilt. 


Considerable progress has been made by the Canadian 
Electrical Association in its plans for the co-operative pur- 
chasing of supplies. It is expected that tenders will be 
ealled early in January for purchases running into a very 
large sum. The secretary-treasurer, Alan Sullivan, Toronto, 
announces that about 50 electric light companies in Canada 
have joined the organization, and that they hope to achieve 
considerable gain by their action. It is expected that not 
only will the co-operation result in the standardizing of sup- 
plies but that it will lower the cost of maintenance and thus 
benefit consumers. 


The Dominion Stamping Company, Ford, Ont., will move 
its plant within the next six months on account of the noise 
eaused by the heavy hammers, etc. 


Hull, Que., will install an 8,000,000-gal. turbine pump at 
the waterworks plant and will make extensions to cost $200,- 
000. J. P. A. Laforest is city engineer. 


The Canadian Roofing Mfg. Company, Windsor, Ont., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 by J. H. 
Brown, A. R. Bartlet, Andrew Braid, and others. 


The Star Boiler & Radiator Company, Ltd., Montreal, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $200,000 by Ulric 
Granger, Edouard Michaud, Charles Paquette, and others. 
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The Kaufman Rubber Company, Ltd., Berlin, Ont., 
the market for a 250-volt or 500-volt direct current mot 
generator of 150 to 300 hp. 


Government Purchases 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 28, 1914 


Sealed proposals will be received by the lighthouse 
spector, Baltimore, Md., until 2 p.m. January 4 for furn 
ing two direct-connected or geared oil-engine driven air < 
pressors and accessories. 


The U. S. Reclamation Service, Washington, will rec: 
sealed proposals until 2 p.m. January 6 for furnishing 
44-ton hoist for 60-ft. roller for the Grand River dam, Gra 
Valley project, Colo. 

Bids were received by the Bureau of Supplies and 
counts, Navy Department, Washington, December 22, for s 
plies for the navy yards, as follows: 


\ 


Schedule 7584, Steam Engineering 
Class 11, Puget Sound—One cold saw—Bid 78, $777 
L58, $675, $843, and $1023; 183, $1411 and $1467: 191, $9¢ 
224, $450; 275, $913. 
Alternate—Same, f.o.b. works—Bid 78, $690.55 and $689 
60; 158, $632, $794, and $972; 173, $755; 183, $1411 


al 
$1467; 185, $745; 191, $878; 224, $450; 275, $828. 


Schedule 7622, Construction and Repair 
Class 61, Mare Island—One induction motor—Bid 
$800; 93, $997; 292, $1311. 


ave, 


Alternate—Same, f.o.b. works—Bid 11, $900, informal 
$916; 292, $1201. 

Schedule 7633, Construction and Repair 

Class 91, Philadelphia—One double punch and shear sid 
20, $1905, informal; 21, $1565 and $1790: 46, $1775: 115. 
$1746, $1763, $1920, and $1990; 117, $1800, informal: 137. 
$1793 ; 158, $2007, $2107, $1945, $1900, and $1890; 185, $1725. 
$1866, $1955, $1800, $1785, $1890 and $1830; 191, $2815; 211. 
$1713 and $1813; 256, $1670; 290, $1974, informal. 

Schedule 7635, Steam Engineering 

Class 102, Norfolk—One power press—Bid 24, $2480: 8: 
$2240; 158, $2103 and $2008; 185, $2485, $2465, and $2245 
211, $2275; 243, $1700, informal and $1925, informal: 255, 
$1980, informal; 268, $1991; 300, $2118. 

Class 103, Norfolk—One beading machine—Bid 85, $850 
ind $755; 144, $427; 158, $416 and $410; 211, $843, $843.50, 
and $738.50; 255, $480, informal, and $490, informal. 

Class 104, Norfolk—One bottom flanging machine—Bid 
158, $500 and $494; 255, $585, informal, and $595, informal 

Class 105, Norfolk—One circle and slitting shears—Bid 
84, $1222; 144, $963; 158, $1374; 255, $1454, informal, and 
$1544, informal. 





Class 106, Norfolk—One power-forming press—Bid 117, 
$947.50, informal; 158, $614; 185, $908; 196, $900.66, inform- 
al; 255, $610 and $620. 


Class 107, Norfolk—One spacing punch. Bid 158, $541; 
185, $690 


Class 108, Norfolk—One power squaring shears—Bid 21, 
$656; 84, $639.60; 117, $773, informal; 144, $810; 158, $644; 
185, $630 and $775; 196, $795, informal; 255, $685 and $705; 
268, $1100. 

The following bids were received by the light-house in- 
spector, seventeenth district,. Portland, Ore., November 21, 
for furnishing a combined engine and compressor unit with 
silent chain transmission for Robinson Point light-station, 
Wash. : 

Bid 77, $3783; 89, $1933.50; alternate, $2074.50 for sub- 
stituting herringbone gear for silent transmission; 159, 
$1594. 


The names of the bidders and the numbers under which 
they are designated in the above lists, are as follows: 

Bid 11, Allis Chalmers Mfg. Company; 20, Buffalo Forge 
Company; 21, Bertsch & Co.; 24, E, W. Bliss Company; 46, 
Cleveland Punch & Shear Works; 77, De La Vergne Machine 
Company; 78, Earle Gear & Machine Company; 84, Walter 
H. Foster Company; 85, Frevert Machinery Company; 89, 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co.; 93, General Electric Company; 115, 
Hilles & Jones; 117, Huntington Machine & Foundry Com- 
pany; 137, Jackson & Church Company; 144, Kemp Machin- 
ery Company; 158, Manning, Maxwell & Moore; 159, A. H. 
McCay; 173, J. J. MeGrath; 183, Newton Machine Tool 
Works; 185, D. Nast Machinery Company; 191, Niles-Bem- 
ent-Pond Company; 196, George A. Ohl Company; 211, 
Prentiss Tool & Supply Company; 224, Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son; 2438, Standard Machinery Company; 255, D. H. Stoll 
Company; 256, Sculley Steel & Iron Company; 268, Toledo 
Machine & Tool Company; 275, VanDyke-Churchill Company : 
290, Wickes Brothers; 292, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg 
Company ; 300, Cleveland Machine & Mfg. Company. 
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Annual Review Number 


Some Features of The Iron Age of January 7, 1915. 


@ The great bulk of the first-of-the-year issue of The Iron Age is almost a tra- 
dition in the iron and steel and machinery trades. Last year’s weighed 3 


pounds 10 ounces. 


@ So many pages make an impressive showing; but they also make it nec- 
essary to emphasize certain articles, lest in the abundance of excellent material 


something may be overlooked. 


More than a score of Feature Articles are scheduled—among them these: 


@ That from which the issue takes its 
name comes first—an interpretative re- 
view of 1914 in the American iron trade. 
Twenty-five pages of statistics and com- 
ment, and with them The Iron Age's 
much-sought charts showing fluctuations 
in iron and steel and metal prices in the 
seventeen years, 1898-1914. 


@ A full record of additions to iron and 
steel capacity in 1914, with facts about 
new construction completed or now under 
way. 


@ Progress in the Metallurgy of lron and 
Steel in 1914 comprehensively reviewed 


by J. E. Johnson, Jr. 


@ A well told story by Prof. E. P. Lesley, 
Leland Stanford University, on the plan- 
ning, construction and equipment of the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


@ The record of a year’s operation under 
the Ford Motor Company's profit-sharing 
plan (described in The lron Age last 
January) is so remarkable as almost to 
require the editors to say in advance that 
it is a plain unvarnished statement of fact. 
All The Iron Age's atticles on the Ford 
plant have evoked widespread commen- 
dation. The one to appear January 7 is 
the climax of the series. 


@ Construction of metal working shops 


is well represented in the Review Number 
by suggestive articles dealing with plants 
in St. Louis, Mo.; Toledo, Ohio; East 
Boston, Mass., and New Britain, Conn. 
One of these was built on a guaranteed 
basis of cost per square foot. 


@ Of timely interest is an article on the 
machining of shrapnel as. practiced by a 
builder of engine lathes. 


@ Management is represented in a group 
of articles, one dealing with the applica- 
tion of scientific methods to the work of 
the office force. A purchasing system is 
described as used for scattered factories 
of a single company. Storeroom man- 
agement is the subject of a third article. 


@ Some details of the duplex system of 
steel making that have not been pub- 
lished, in spite of the number of papers 
the engineering societies have had on this 
subject. The Iron and Steel Section will 
also have a description of an Ohio sheet- 
bar mill that is unique in many particulars, 
and Edwin C. Eckel will discuss sources 
of iron ore supply for a New York harbor 
iron and steel works. 


@ The Reed-Prentice Company's bonus 
system for machine shop and foundry is 
given with considerable detail. The re- 
sult has been an important saving on a 
year's operations in a dull time. 
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New Form of Foundry Tumbling Barrel 


A marked reduction in the cost of breaking up 
gates and sprues from malleable iron castings 
aimed for a new tumbling barrel that has been 
ced on the market by Kane & Roach, Syracuse, 
Y. In addition to breaking these parts, the 
rel, it is pointed out, also removes all the dirt 
sand so that the output of the machine is ready 
packing in the furnaces. The rate of produc- 
n of this machine is from 15 to 20 tons in from 
to 5 hr. The barrel, which is about 81% ft. long 
51, ft. high, is equipped with roller bearings. 
In the accompanying illustration the machine is 
vn with the revolving drum exposed at the top 
ive some idea of its construction. Ordinarily 
covering extends entirely around the machine, 
arrangement which is relied upon to prevent dust 
dirt from escaping, as well as keeping the 
es that have been broken up from flying out. 
drum is about 4 ft. in diameter and 2 ft. long 
the inside and is made up of six sections, all of 
ch are interchangeable, so that it is possible to 
nove sections and replace them with others with- 
much trouble. It is pointed out that these sec- 

s will fit and that the holes always matcn. 
[In operation the gates and sprues are placed in 
hopper at one end. The machine is set in a 
t, so that the top of the discharge spout is level 
th the ground. In this way the sprues can be 
nveyed or wheeled to the hopper and pushed 
through it into the revolving drum, where three or 
ir iron balls impelled by the rotation of the drum 
fall on the gates and break them into pieces rang- 
ing from 1 to 4 in. in length. These pieces fall 
out through the holes in the side of the drum and 
are discharged through a spout to a conveyor for 
removal to the point at which they are to be used. 
Although the machine is shown connected by 
gears to an electric motor, the arrangement which 
; recommended by the builder is to locate the motor 
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ew Form of Tumbling Barrel Designed Especially for 
e in Malleable-lron Foundries to Break Up Gates and 
Sprues 


an inclosed room or box some little distance from 
the barrel and transmit power through a belt con- 
nection. This arrangement, it is pointed out, keeps 
the motor out of the dust and dirt. 


Advantages to be derived from the storage of coal 
der water have been the subject of tests by the 
ireau of Engineers of the United States Navy. Ad- 
ral R. S. Griffen, chief of this bureau, in his annual 
port, states that the tests have been conducted for 
ree years without so far developing any marked dif- 
rence in value between coal in the open, under cover 
d under water. 
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A Grinding Attachment for Die Chasers 

To meet the requirements of users of thread 
cutting dies, the Landis Machine Company, Waynes- 
boro, Pa., has developed a grinding attachment for 
chasers. This attachment is intended particularly 





An Attachment Developed for Use in Connection with Grind- 
ing Machines for Sharpening the Chasers of Thread Cutting 
Dies 


for use in connection with a duplex grinding ma- 
chine. In addition to making use of the chaser 
grinding attachment, the machine is also fitted with 
one for sharpening the disk cutters of roller pipe 
cutting machines, as well as grinding lathe and 
planing and shaping machine tools, etc. The ma- 
chine is intended for use in the toolroom, and the 
special features claimed for it are rigid construc- 
tion, guarded wheels and ease of operation, to- 
gether with universal adaptability. 

The grinding attachment for the die chasers is 
adjustable in both the horizontal and vertical planes 
and has graduations to control the lead and rake 
angles of the manufacturer’s dies. Transverse and 
longitudinal feeds in the horizontal plane are pro- 
vided, a feature which is relied upon to insure 
accurate grinding. The table is gibbed at both 
slides and has an overhang to protect the guides 
from emery dust. 

The attachment for grinding the disk cutters is 
operated by hand and is also capable of adjustment 
both vertically and horizontally. An adjustable rest 
is provided to facilitate the handling of miscellane- 
ous tools. 


Reinforced Concrete Factory Buildings 


In a paper presented by F. W. Dean, mill engineer 
and architect, Boston, Mass., at a recent meeting of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, the 
advantages of the use of reinforced concrete for the 
construction of factory buildings, such as fire resisting 
qualities, great window area and good lighting are 
brought out as well as some of the disadvantages. 
The best methods of finishing the floors are discussed, 
as well as the application of wood as a wearing floor 
above the concrete. The difficulties of fastening hang- 
ers for shafting and machinery are pointed out, as well 
as the extra cost of drafting in consequence of this, 
and the great care required for making provision for 
everything to be installed. A discussion of the differ- 
ent methods of constructing floors and the various 
forms of ceilings is presented together with data on 
the relative cost of concrete and regular mill construc- 
tion buildings. 
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HEAVY GRINDING MACHINE 


Use of a Special Gear Box With a Ball Clutch to 
Vary Speeds and Feeds 

A series of self-contained grinding machines 

has been added to the line built by the Modern Tool 

Company, Erie, Pa. The series is built for two 





Front View of a Recently Developed Self-Contained Grinding Machine 


sizes of swing, 12 and 16 in., and in four lengths 
for mounting work measuring 2, 3, 4 and 5 ft. be- 
tween centers. The particular features of the ma- 
chine are the use of a single unit change gear mech- 
anism to secure changes in work speeds and table 
feeds, the making of the automatic cross feed en- 
tirely independent of the reversing mechanism and 
the use of a special attachment for grinding short 
work. 

The machine is of heavy, rigid construction 
throughout, and the power is supplied by a single 
belt from the lineshaft or a direct motor connection. 
The head and foot stocks are mounted on V and 
flat ways, which is relied upon to permit perfect 
alignment in all positions. This construction is 
also used in mounting the wheel stand on the base. 
Belt drive is employed for the headstock entirely. 
The standard wheel equipment for all sizes of ma- 
chines is 18 in. in diameter, with a 2-in. face, al- 
though any width up to 6 in. can be used. Work 
up to 24 in. in diameter can be handled on the ma- 
chines having a 12-in. swing, while 30 in. is the 
maximum diameter for the 16-in. size. It is pointed 
out that the construction of the machine will per- 
mit grinding of the work to its maximum capacity 
with a full-sized wheel, and the diameter of the 
wheel can be reduced to 9 in. before it is necessary 
to discard it. The wheel spindle is 34 in. in diam- 
eter, with bearings 814 in. long. A pulley 7 in. in 
diameter is mounted on the spindle and receives its 
power through a 6-in. belt from a two-step cone 
pulley, the step diameters being 13 and 19 in. re- 
spectively. 
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Probably the most important feature of the | 
chine is the use of a single unit change-speed m: 
anism with a ball-drive clutch, to give 12 w 
speeds and 6 table feeds, through the operation « 
lever on the front of the machine. Referring to | 
illustration of the gear box, it will be noticed t! 
this mechanism consists of three sets of gears, 

B and C, running in oil, at a constant speed and 
always in mesh. The gears 

and C are mounted on a slee 

which is pinned to the shaft 0 
and there is a hardened ba!! 
race in the hub of each of thes 
gears. A steel ball is located 
centrally with the hub of each 
gear within the sleeve and 

moved outward in the hole T by 
a sliding key until it engages the 
gear desired. The central series 
of gears A are the drivers, re- 
ceiving their power from the 
pulley J, which in turn is driven 
from the main driving shaft at 
the rear of the machine at a con- 
stant speed. Through the series 
B six different table feeds are 
obtained, each of which is in- 
dependent of the other. The 
work speeds are controlled by 
the series C, and the six differ- 
ent changes obtained directly 
through the gears are doubled 
by the introduction of the inde- 
pendent gear D in connection 
with shafts and gears in the 
upper gear box. In the upper 
section the gears E and G are 
mounted solidly on their shafts, 
while F and H are mounted 
loosely, the clutch K being keyed 
to the shaft I. The gears D and 
E mesh and by shifting the 
clutch K to bring F and H into mesh, 12 speeds 
are provided for the shaft I, which governs the 
speed of the work. The gears are brought into 
positive action and locked with the driven shaft 0 
individually by the ball in the sleeve being forced 
into the pocket in the hub of any gear in the set 
3 or C, by a sliding key which is operated through 
the shaft O. In this way it is pointed out that it 
is possible to change from the highest to the lowest 
speed or to any intermediate one without stopping 
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Interior View of the Gear Box Showing the Arrangement of 
Gears Employed to Secure the Work Speeds and Table Feeds 
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machine or the work. A dial indicating the 
‘ious changes is provided in conjunction with the 
eed levers on the front of the machine. 
[he automatic cross feed is entirely independ- 
of the reversing mechanism and operates by 
reversal of the table, either at one or both ends 
the stroke, as may be desired. The maximum 
ssible feed is 0.0050 in., while the minimum is 
005 in. An automatic throw- 
and positive stop are pro- 
ied. For grinding short work 
s possible to supply a special 
ttachment which makes it pos- 
ble to feed straight in auto- 
itically with the table station- 


Harmony Club of the 
Osborn Company 


The J. M. & L. A. Osborn Com- 
ny, Cleveland, Ohio, has a consid- 
able number of its employees 
\iding responsible positions. These 

mployees have formed an organi- 
ition known as the Harmony Club, 
the purpose of which is to promote 
the working interest and welfare 
the company and its employees 
nd to encourage the faithful per- 
formance of all duties by officers 
and employees. The second annual 
meeting of this organization was 
held this week. The programme 
included a meeting on Monday af- 
ternoon, at which reports of com- 
mittees were made; in the evening 
the members and their ladies par- 
ticipated in a dinner at the Hotel 
Statler; on -Tuesday afternoon J. 
W. Lucas, manager of sales, pre- 
sented a series of selling problems 
ind the usual business was trans- 
acted; in the evening the members 
participated in a dinner at the 
Chamber of Commerce and were addressed by George 
P. Early, Pittsburgh, on “Claims and Their Adjust- 
ment”; on Wednesday afternoon a discussion of sell- 
ing arguments on Osborn’s Guaranteed Old Style tin 
plate claimed the attention of the meeting; in the eve- 





Ball Clutch Drive Construction Used in the Gear Box 


ing the members participated in a dinner at Schus- 
ter’s, after which officers were elected for the coming 
ear. 


A 20 per cent. increase in factory payrolls in 60 
days is reported by the Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ 
\ssociation of Racine, Wis., which is making periodic 

irveys. On October 15 the number of unemployed was 
0 per cent. of the total normal payroll, while on De- 
cember 15 the number had been reduced to 30 per cent. 
By January 1 it is expected that a further reduction 
‘f 10 to 15 per cent. will have been effected. 


The extensions that are being made to the Trum- 
ull Steel Company’s plant, Warren, Ohio, about doub- 
ing the capacity of the plant, are nearing completion 
and it is stated that the new mills will probably be 
started not later than February 1. 
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Rear View of the Machine Which Is Designed to Uss 
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Floor Surfaces in Fireproof Buildings 


At a recent meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, Sanford E. Thompson, consult- 
ing engineer, Boston, Mass., presented a paper in which 
the different kinds of floor surfaces are discussed 
briefly and their various qualities, cost and adaptability 
to specific conditions compared. As ordinarily laid in 
buildings granolithic or concrete surfaces are subject 
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to dusting and under heavy traffic, such as trucking, 
are liable to serious wear. On the other hand, it has 
been the author’s experience that with first-class con- 
struction it is possible, by proper selection of the 
aggregates and expert workmanship, to reduce the 
dusting to an insignificant amount and to produce a 
surface hard enough to stand severe wear. This is 
also borne out by tests of actual floors. Although there 
have been many cases of inferior construction, the 
use of granolithic for factory floors is largely increas- 
ing, and it is becoming recognized that the durability 
of this floor is dependent in a very large measure upon 
the sand or other ingredients used in the construction 
and the method of laying it. 

A pleasing surface approaching terrazzo in appear- 
ance and fully as durable under foot traffic can be ob 
tained by placing granolithic with scarcely any trowel- 
ing and then grinding the surface sufficiently to expose 
the grains of sand and stone. It is stated that the 
grains which show are finer than terrazzo and darker 
colored. A glassy effect can be produced if desired by 
the grinding, which permits of easy cleaning and gives 
a surface suitable even for a lavatory at much less 
cost than tile or terrazzo. As a result of laboratory 
experiments and the construction of test floors, the 
author has found that for a granolithie floor to give 
satisfactory service, the aggregate should contain no 
dust, but should consist chiefly of particles ranging 
from 1/16 to % in. in size, the proportions being one 
part cement and two parts of aggregate. The mixture 
should have such a consistency that it will not flow 
but will hold its shape in a pile without settling. 
Troweling should be thorough but no excess water 
should be brought to the surface, a hard, dense sur 
face rather than a smooth, glassy one being the result 
sought. 
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Quick Change Sensitive Drilling Machine 


A sensitive drilling machine in which all the 
speed changes to enable drills of different sizes to 
be driven at the proper cutting speeds and one size 
of drill substituted for another without stopping 
the machine has been developed by the Sipp Machine 
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A Sensitive Drilling Machine Having 


1 Special Speed 
Changing Arrangement 


Company, Erie Railroad, Keen and Warren streets, 
Paterson, N. J. It is pointed out that in this ma- 
chine it is unnecessary for the operator to leave 
his natural working position to change speeds or 
drills, raise or lower the table or throw the power 
on or off. Another feature about the machine is 
that the driving belt, which is of the endless type 
tracks without twists or turns and the slack and 
stretch are automatically taken care of. 

The table is of rigid construction reinforced by 
ribbing, with an oil groove extending entirely 
around it. The telescopic elevating screw is relied 
upon to give extra support under the pressure of the 
drill as well as avoiding the boring of a hole in the 
floor. The table is locked rigidly to the base by a 
gib and the crank handle controlling the elevation 
of the table is placed to the right of the operator, 
thus enabling him to adjust the hight of the table 
without leaving his natural working position. 

The machine has four speed changes, arranged 
for either carbon or high-speed drills. A dial show- 
ing the number of revolutions per minute is at- 
tached to the head in plain sight of the operator, 
who simply has to swing the lever to the desired 
speed. These machines will handle all sizes of 
high-speed drills, from the smallest up to 29/32 
in. in diameter. The spindle is finished by grinding 
and has a ball thrust bearing. A stop collar is 
provided so that holes of a given depth can be 
duplicated accurately. 

The machine is driven by an endless belt which 
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runs over two idlers. One of these is fixed and 
other which is held in the swinging arm of the ; 
chine is forced by a light spring against the slack 
side of the belt. This pressure, it is pointed out 
sufficient to make the belt pull efficiently under the 
resistance of the work being drilled and also t: 
up any stretch that develops in the belt throug! 
continued use automatically. The cone pulley driv- 
ing the spindle runs on ball bearings which, it 
pointed out, take all the strain off the belt. 


A New Style of Rack Cutting Machine 

A rack cutting machine which is a combina 
tion of its vertical gear cutting machine with 
rectangular work table has been placed on the mar- 
ket by Gould & Eberhardt, Newark, N.J. This m: 
chine is an automatic rack cutting machine, having 
a capacity for racks 60 in. long, with a 10-in. fac: 
and maximum diametral pitches of 1% in cast 
iron and 2 in steel. Another feature of th: 
machine is the providing of an extra auxiliar) 
cutter spindle. In addition to the cutting of racks, 
it is also possible to convert the machine to the 
builder’s standard 16 x 60-in. spur gear cutting ma- 
chine by removing the rectangular work table and 
the extra auxiliary cutter spindle and substituting 
the regular circular work table and carriage. Al! 
of the movements of the machine are automatic. 
the work table indexing automatically, and whilk 
this operation is being performed the cutter slide 
is locked so that it cannot feed down until the 
indexing is completed. Either single or gang cut- 
ters can be used, and the machine will index auto- 
matically for the number of cutters being used at 
one time. In the accompanying illustration two 
vises are shown mounted on the table. This equip- 
ment is not furnished regularly with the machine, 
but serves to illustrate how several racks can be 
mounted one on top of the other. 

The work table indexing screw is provided with 
a micrometer, so that the table, together with the 
rack which is being cut, can be moved slightly 
without disturbing the change gears controlling the 
indexing. This makes it possible to cut racks 
longer than the rated capacity of the machine, 60 in.., 
or sections of racks that are to be matched together 
to form a single long piece. A compact feed gear 
box provides 16 feed changes, and there is a wide 
range of cutter speeds. 





An Automatic Machine for Cutting Racks Up to 60 In. in 
Length and 10 In. Wide Which Can Be Readily Converted 
Into a Standard Spur Gear Cutting Machine 
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The machine is driven by a single belt, and the 
ving pulley is completely inclosed by a guard. 
the running gears are also protected to guard 
inst accidents. 
if desired, the machine can be furnished with an 
ndexing table for cutting either spur gears or spur 
d bevel gears. In this way the machine can be 
ed in plants where the amount of rack cutting 
be done is not sufficient to keep it busy. This 
ture, it is pointed out, makes the machine avail- 
for plants manufacturing a general line of 
or for firms doing gear jobbing work as the 
ge from a rack cutting to a gear cutting ma 
ne or vice versa can be made in a short space 


time. 


New Type of Foundry Flask Bar 


\ new type of foundry flask bar has been 
ght out by the Hill Clutch Company, Cleve- 
Ohio. The bar was developed in the com- 
’s machine shop for use in its own foundry, 
proving more satisfactory than the wooden 
bar and other types that had been used, it 
decided to place it on the market. It is made 
a steel bar 3 in. wide and 3/16 in. thick and 
tted with No. 8 gauge 50-lb. barbed car nails 
in. long. The bar is punched as shown and 
nails fit so snugly that the pattern cope can 
raised by hooking a crane to the head of one 
the nails. 

The bar is said to be particularly well adapted 
for gravity and all other types of molding 
machines, as well as floor flasks, and particularly 
where there is considerable duplication of work 





Form of Punched Steel Foundry Flask Bar Employing 
Nails as Gaggers 


is made in stock lengths or cut to special lengths 
with ends flanged and drilled to fit the size of 
lask specified. If desired it can also be fur- 
shed without the flanges. 


"he Crosby Company, Pratt and William streets, 
ffalo, N. Y., has been successful in its experiments 
the manufacture of shrapnel shells on its stamping 
hines. These shells are about 14 in. in length and 
in diameter and are drawn from brass sheets. 
therto such shells have been made by hydraulic pres 
e, which is a slow process, while the shells made 
the Crosby Company much faster are an exact re 
duction as to flange, taper and thickness of metal. 
perts have declared that a stamping of this kind 
not a possibility, but the engineers of the com 
ny have shown their ability to do it and meet every 
pecification and every test demanded. It is expected 
hat the company will receive important foreign con 
ts and probably a contract from the United States 
‘vernment for these shells, which can be turned out 
ipidly. 


lhe Racine Carriage Company, Racine, Wis., organ 
ed a short time ago with $25,000 capital, is consoli- 
iting the vehicle interests of the Richardson-Kennedy 
pany and the Racine plant of the Racine-Sattley 
mpany. The president is W. H. Richardson; vice 
esident, J. O. Kennedy; secretary and treasurer, J. C. 
ind. The plant formerly occupied by the Racine 
irriage & Wagon Company has been leased for a long 
rm and a large production of high-grade vehicles 
1 wagons is to be undertaken at once. 
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New Universal Internal Grinding Device 

The Standard Electric Tool Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has designed a new internal grinding 
device for smoothing up the interior of gasoline 
engine cylinders, air cylinders, etc. The device is 
intended to be inserted in the tool post of a lathe, 





\ New Universal Motor-Driven Grin¢ 
the Interiors of Cylinders of All Kinds nd Similar Wor 
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this arrangement being relied upon to insure rigid 
ity. The power required for operation can be taken 
from the nearest electric light socket or a connec 
tion can be made with a power circuit if that is 
found more desirable, 

The emery wheel used is 3% in. in diameter 
with a l-in. face. Ball bearings are used through 
out the device, the double roll S. K. F. type being 
employed. The armature shaft is supported by 
three ball bearings which it is emphasized keep the 
shaft rigid and prevent chattering of the emery 
wheel. 

A ‘%-hp. motor is used for driving the wheel 
and will operate on either direct current or on 
alternating-current circuits where the frequency 


as low as 25, 30 or 40 cycles. The speed of the 
motor is 7000 r.p.m., which gives a surface speed of 


the emery wheel of approximately 6000 ft. per min. 
The tool weighs 35 lb. 


Methods for Local Case Hardening 
* 


The local case-hardening of steel objects was re 
‘ently discussed by Messrs. Guillet and Bernard in a 
paper before the Société d’Encouragement pour I'In 
dustrie National of France. The methods employed 
were summarized as follows: 


1. The parts to be protected against cementation are 


covered with fire clay. The protection thus furnished 
is not complete, as the gases penetrate the fire clay 
Also in complex shapes the method becomes complicated 
and expensive. 

2. A tube is shrunk over the parts to remain un 
cemented, the thickness of the tube being slightly 
greater than the depth of case required. After the end 
of the cementing process the tube is broken off. This 
method is obviously very limited in its application. 

3. The object is made with extra thicknesses in thos« 
parts which must not be hardened. After cementatior 
and before hardening, these extra thicknesses are ma 
chined off. This process is very expensive 

4. The parts not to be cemented are protected by a 
metallic deposit which must be (a) solid at the cement 
ing temperature, (b) impervious to the cementing 
materials, (c) easily obtained commercially, and (d) 
easily removed after the operation. Copper and nickel 
are the only metals which fulfil conditions (a) and (c), 
and the latter fails to comply with condition (b). 

The metal may be deposited by immersion in a salt 
olution, by electrolysis, or by the Schoop spraying 
process. The first-mentioned is not satisfactory owing 
to the thinness and uncertain adherence of the coating 
The electrolytic process is cheaper to install than the 
spray process, which, on the other hand, is quicke 
and more easily localized. 
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Quick Change Sensitive Drilling Machine 


A sensitive drilling machine in which all the 
speed changes to enable drills of different sizes to 
be driven at the proper cutting speeds and one size 
of drill substituted for another without stopping 
the machine has been developed by the Sipp Machine 
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A Sensitive Drilling Machine Having a Special Speed 
Changing Arrangement 

Company, Erie Railroad, Keen and Warren streets, 
Paterson, N. J. It is pointed out that in this ma- 
chine it is unnecessary for the operator to leave 
his natural working position to change speeds or 
drills, raise or lower the table or throw the power 
on or off. Another feature about the machine is 
that the driving belt, which is of the endless type 
tracks without twists or turns and the slack and 
stretch are automatically taken care of. 

The table is of rigid construction reinforced by 
ribbing, with an oil groove extending entirely 
around it. The telescopic elevating screw is relied 
upon to give extra support under the pressure of the 
drill as well as avoiding the boring of a hole in the 
floor. The table is locked rigidly to the base by a 
gib and the crank handle controlling the elevation 
of the table is placed to the right of the operator, 
thus enabling him to adjust the hight of the table 
without leaving his natural working position. 

The machine has four speed changes, arranged 
for either carbon or high-speed drills. A dial show- 
ing the number of revolutions per minute is at- 
tached to the head in plain sight of the operator, 
who simply has to swing the lever to the desired 
speed. These machines will handle all sizes of 
high-speed drills, from the smallest up to 29/32 
in. in diameter. The spindle is finished by grinding 
and has a ball thrust bearing. A stop collar is 
provided so that holes of a given depth can be 
duplicated accurately. 

The machine is driven by an endless belt which 
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runs over two idlers. One of these is fixed and ¢!, 
other which is held in the swinging arm of the ma- 
chine is forced by a light spring against the slack 
side of the belt. This pressure, it is pointed out, js 
sufficient to make the belt pull efficiently under the 
resistance of the work being drilled and also take 
up any stretch that develops in the belt through 
continued use automatically. The cone pulley driy- 
ing the spindle runs on ball bearings which, it is 
pointed out, take all the strain off the belt. 





A New Style of Rack Cutting Machine 


A rack cutting machine which is a combina 
tion of its vertical gear cutting machine with a 
rectangular work table has been placed on the mar- 
ket by Gould & Eberhardt, Newark, N.J. This ma- 
chine is an automatic rack cutting machine, having 
a capacity for racks 60 in. long, with a 10-in. fac 
and maximum diametral pitches of 1'% in cast 
iron and 2 in steel. Another feature of the 
machine is the providing of an extra auxiliary 
cutter spindle. In addition to the cutting of racks, 
it is also possible to convert the machine to the 
builder’s standard 16 x 60-in. spur gear cutting ma- 
chine by removing the rectangular work table and 
the extra auxiliary cutter spindle and substituting 
the regular circular work table and carriage. All 
of the movements of the machine are automatic, 
the work table indexing automatically, and while 
this operation is being performed the cutter slide 
is locked so that it cannot feed down until the 
indexing is completed. Either single or gang cut- 
ters can be used, and the machine will index auto- 
matically for the number of cutters being used at 
one time. In the accompanying illustration two 
vises are shown mounted on the table. This equip- 
ment is not furnished regularly with the machine, 
but serves to illustrate how several racks can be 
mounted one on top of the other. 

The work table indexing screw is provided with 
a micrometer, so that the table, together with the 
rack which is being cut, can be moved slightly 
without disturbing the change gears controlling the 
indexing. This makes it possible to cut racks 
longer than the rated capacity of the machine, 60 in., 
or sections of racks that are to be matched together 
to form a single long piece. A compact feed gear 
box provides 16 feed changes, and there is a wide 
range of cutter speeds. 








An Automatic Machine for Cutting Racks Up to 60 In. in 
Length and 10 In. Wide Which Can Be Readily Converted 
Into a Standard Spur Gear Cutting Machine 
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The machine is driven by a single belt, and the 
iriving pulley is completely inclosed by a guard. 
the running gears are also protected to guard 

Linst accidents. 

If desired, the machine can be furnished with an 
ndexing table for cutting either spur gears or spur 
nd bevel gears. In this way the machine can be 

ed in plants where the amount of rack cutting 
be done is not sufficient to keep it busy. This 
ture, it is pointed out, makes the machine avail- 

e for plants manufacturing a general line of 
ears or for firms doing gear jobbing work as the 

nge from a rack cutting to a gear cutting ma- 

ne or vice versa can be made in a short space 
time, 


New Type of Foundry Flask Bar 


A new type of foundry flask bar has been 
rought out by the Hill Clutch Company, Cleve- 
nd, Ohio. The bar was developed in the com- 
iny’s machine shop for use in its own foundry, 
nd proving more satisfactory than the wooden 
sk bar and other types that had been used, it 

was decided to place it on the market. It is made 
. from a steel bar 3 in. wide and 3/16 in. thick and 

fitted with No. 3 gauge 50-lb. barbed car nails 

5!» in. long. The bar is punched as shown and 

the nails fit so snugly that the pattern cope can 

raised by hooking a crane to the head of one 
the nails. 

The bar is said to be particularly well adapted 
for gravity and all other types of molding 
machines, as well as floor flasks, and particularly 
where there is considerable duplication of work. 


Form of Punched Steel Foundry Flask Bar Employing 
Nails as Gaggers 
lt is made in stock lengths or cut to special lengths 
ith ends flanged and drilled to fit the size of 
sk specified. If desired it can also be fur- 
shed without the flanges. 
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The Crosby Company, Pratt and William streets, 
Buffalo, N. Y., has been successful in its experiments 
the manufacture of shrapnel shells on its stamping 


achines. These shells are about 14 in. in length and“ 


in. in diameter and are drawn from brass sheets. 
itherto such shells have been made by hydraulic pres 
ire, which is a slow process, while the shells made 
the Crosby Company much faster are an exact re 
duction as to flange, taper and thickness of metal. 
ixperts have declared that a stamping of this kind 
not a possibility, but the engineers of the com 

ny have shown their ability to do it and meet every 
pecification and every test demanded. It is expected 
that the company will receive important foreign con- 
racts and probably a contract from the United States 
overnment for these shells, which can be turned out 


The Racine Carriage Company, Racine, Wis., organ 
ed a short time ago with $25,000 capital, is consoli- 
lating the vehicle interests of the Richardson-Kennedy 
Company and the Racine plant of the Racine-Sattley 
‘ompany. The president is W. H. Richardson; vice- 
president, J. O. Kennedy; secretary and treasurer, J. C. 
‘und. The plant formerly occupied by the Racine 

irriage & Wagon Company has been leased for a long 
rm and a large production of high-grade vehicles 
| wagons is to be undertaken at once. 
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New Universal Internal Grinding Device 


The Standard Electric Tool Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has designed a new internal grinding 
device for smoothing up the interior of gasoline 
engine cylinders, air cylinders, etc. The device is 
intended to be inserted in the tool post of a lathe, 





\ New Universal Motor-Driven Grinding Device for Finishing 
the Interiors of Cylinders of All Kinds and Similar Work 


this arrangement being relied upon to insure rigid 
ity. The power required for operation can be taken 
from the nearest electric light socket or a connec 
tion can be made with a power circuit if that is 
found more desirable, 

The emery wheel used is 3% in. in diameter 
with a l-in. face. Ball bearings are used through 
out the device, the double roll S. K. F. type being 
employed. The armature shaft is supported by 
three ball bearings which it is emphasized keep the 
shaft rigid and prevent chattering of the emery 
wheel. 

A '%-hp. motor is used for driving the wheel 
and will operate on either direct current or on 
alternating-current circuits where the frequency is 
as low as 25, 30 or 40 cycles. The speed of the 
motor is 7000 r.p.m., which gives a surface speed of 
the emery wheel of approximately 6000 ft. per min. 
The tool weighs 35 lb. 


Methods for Local Case Hardening 
« 


The local case-hardening of steel objects was re 
cently discussed by Messrs. Guillet and Bernard in a 
paper before the Société «’Encouragement pour |’In 
dustrie National of France. The methods employed 
were summarized as follows: 

1. The parts to be protected against cementation are 
covered with fire clay. The protection thus furnished 
is not complete, as the gases penetrate the fire clay 
Also in complex shapes the method becomes complicated 
and expensive. 

2. A tube is shrunk over the parts to remain un 
cemented, the thickness of the tube being slightly 
greater than the depth of case required. After the end 
of the cementing process the tube is broken off. This 
method is obviously very limited in its application. 

3. The object is made with extra thicknesses in those 
parts which must not be hardened. After cementation 
and before hardening, these extra thicknesses are ma 
chined off. This process is very expensive. 

4. The parts not to be cemented are protected by a 
metallic deposit which must be (a) solid at the cement 
ing temperature, (b) impervious to the cementing 
materials, (c) easily obtained commercially, and (d) 
easily removed after the operation. Copper and nickel 
are the only metals which fulfil conditions (a) and (c), 
and the latter fails to comply with condition (b). 

The metal may be deposited by immersion in a salt 
solution, by electrolysis, or by the Schoop spraying 
process. The first-mentioned is not satisfactory owing 
to the thinness and uncertain adherence of the coating 
The electrolytic process is cheaper to install than the 
spray process, which, on the other hand, is quicke 
and more easily localized. 
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Trade Publications 


Valve Tools.—American Valve Tool Company, Stamford 
Conn. Folder. Treats of a line of valve tools which includes 
adjustable ones for facing and seating valves, the maximum 
capacity of the seating tool being 3 in Illustrations of both 
tools are given, together with brief instructions for their use. 


Ashbestcs Protected Metal.—Asbestos Protected Metal 
Company, Beaver Falls, Pa. Bulletin No. 54. Concerned with 
the use of asbestos protected metal for roofing and walis in 
connection with concrete. This type of construction, which is 
called Asbestosteel, makes use of ordinary sheet steel, to 
which a uniform coating of asphalt is applied on both sides 
This in turn is protected by a layer of hardened and water 
proof asbestos felt, which is laid over and imbedded in the 
asphalt while the latter is hot and soft. The properties of 
this material are briefly described, with a number of views ol 
its application to roofs, walls, ceilings and coal bins. Views 
of a number of industrial plants in which this metal has beer 
used are presented with tables of the safe loads that can be 
supported by it 


Calendar.—Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Company, Akron, 
Ohio. Calendar The upper portion of the calendar co! 
tains an illustration of one of the Gatun Lock gates, on 
which, in common with the other 45 gates of the Canal, this 
company’s twist drills and reamers were employed for drilling 
ind reaming 28,650 holes. Mention is also made of the other 
lines of the company, such as wrenches, spring cotters and 
drop forgings. Each of the leaves of the calendar contains 
the dates for three months, and a calendar for 1915 and 
1916 is given on the last leaf 


Wood Turning Machinery.—Lewis T. Kline, Alpe 
Mich Catalogue Deals with a line of wood turning and 
wood working machines Illustrations of the various lines 


which include machines for turning broom handles, spools 
and plugs; making excelsior, saws, grinding machines, baling 
presses, wood slitting and barking machines, etec., are pre- 
sented together with brief descriptions Illustrations of the 

rts of different machines are presented, together with view 
of some of the work that has been turned out by them 


Nats and Bolts.—Upson Nut Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
Catalogue. Size, 54 x 7% in.; pages, 208 Covers a com 
prehensive line of nuts and bolts, including hot pressed, cold 
punched and semi-finished nuts and washers; machine, car 
riage, coach, plow, tire, spring, stove, stud, loom, elevator, 
track and miscellaneous bolts; axle clips and yokes, etc. 
Illustrations of the various lines are presented, together witl 
tables of the sizes in which they can be furnished A nun 
ber of tables of weights and a complete telegraph code and 
ndex are included 


Calendar.—Johnston Harvester Company, Batavia, N. Y¥ 
Four leaf hanger. Each of the leaves in addition to conta 
ing the dates for three months, has a picture of seasonable 
interest, as well as an illustration of some portion of the 


line of gdarm machinery built by this company 


Heat Treating Furnaces.—Quigley Furnace & Foundry 
Company, 105 West Fortieth street, New York City. Bulle 
tin No. 7. Illustrates a line of underfired heat treating fur 
naces, using gas or oil fuel. These furnaces are designed 
particularly for handling small material for annealing, hard 
ening, tempering, galvanizing, forging, etc., where a uniform 
and controllable temperature is required Views cf the fur- 
nace in use are presented, together with exterior and sec 
tional views, and a table giving the dimensions of the sizes 
regularly furnished is included 


Pulleys.—American Pulley Company, Philadelphia, Pa 
Collection of loose leaf circulars Bring out the various fea 
tures of the construction and use of these pulleys. The text 
matter in the circulars is supplemented by a number of line 
and halftone engravings of the various parts Numerous 
dimension tables and curves showing the results of tests are 
included 

Motor-Generator Sets.—Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Bulletin No. 1090. Shows a number of dif 
ferent sizes of motor-generator sets for converting alternat 
ing current to direct or vice versa. These sets are intended 
for use in steel plants, railway central stations, electro 
chemical plants and other locations where an intermittent 
load with high peaks has to be taken care of For handling 
the last class of service, a set with a flywheel is used, the 
flywheel being designed to smooth out the inequalities in the 
load 

Lock Washers.—Positive Lock Washer Company, Avenue 
A and Miller street, Newark, N. J. Pamphlet Lists the 
various sizes of positive and plain washers that can be sup 
plied for use on automobiles, track joints and crossings, loco 
motive and car frames, trucks, electric motors, bridges and 
machinery. In connection with the lists of the sizes of bolts 
for which washers can be furnished, the width and thick- 
ness of material used for the washers is given, Lists of tail 
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nut locks and washers made according to the S. A. E. ; 
ards are given. One of the special features of this was! 
that it can be reversed and used a number of times. | 
design of the washer the body carries the load of com: 
sion, thus relieving the tapered ends and giving a cor 
spring 


Automobile Axles and Springs.—Hess Spring & 
Company, Carthage, Cincinnati, Ohio. Catalogue. Sh 
number of different types of springs and axles for automo! 
that have been turned out by the company. The axl 
heat treated drop forgings with pressed steel housings, 
views of the various differentials are presented together 
illustrations of portions of the plant in which the wor 
turned out 


Electric Generators.—General Electric Company, S 
nectady, N. Y. Two bulletins.—The first, No. 42,010, 
seding No. 4887, illustrates and describes in conside 
detail a line of horizontal turbo-generator sets, built in <¢ 
ities ranging from 7 to 300 kw. for direct current and 
0 and 300 kw. for alternating current The sets are 
or supplying light and power in mills, machine shops, br: 
eries, et The turbines can be furnished for either ec 
deasing or non-condensing operation for any steam press 
ebove 80 lb. The construction of the sets is gone into 

ye length, with illustrations of the various parts, ‘an 

imber of views of installations are included The secc 
bulletin No. 42,300, superseding No. 4804, describes a ling 
small direct-connected steam engine driven generating 


ranging from 2% to 75 kw. They can be used for pow: 
and lighting in isolated plants as well as for exciters 
alternating-current generators Both the engine and g , 


erator are described in considerable detail in the bullet 
and a number of illustrations of the various parts are 
cluded 


Lamp Guards.—Harvey Hubbell, Inc., Bridgeport, Cor 
Folder Describes and illustrates a line of wire incandescent 
amp guards that are made in a number of different styles 
Several of the guards are equipped with a lock to prevent 
the lamp from being stolen or exchanged and two styles ha 


reflectors 


Vises and Pumps.—Fulton Machine & Vise Company, 
Lowville, N. Y. Catalogue. Supersedes all previous cata 
logues and contains illustrations and brief descriptions of 
line of vises, centrifugal pumps of various sizes and styles 
arranged for belt, engine or motor drive and a line of paper 
makers’ machinery such as core punches, slab and edging 
barking machines and a pulp stone truing lathe. The de 
scriptions are brief and condensed specification tables are i! 
cluded 


Steel Plate Construction.—Treadwell Construction Con 
pany, Midland, Pa. Calendar. Size, 19 x 24% in. The vari 
ous lines of work handled by the company, which includ 
blast furnaces, welded and riveted tanks, hot metal ladles, 
condensers, smoke stacks, steel cylinders, cooling towers 
galvanized pans, riveted steel pipe, etc., are listed on eac! 
leaf Views of some of the work done by this company, i: 
cluding one of the steel pipe for the Los Angeles Aqueduct 
n on the several leaves. 
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Iron Ore in the Philippines 


A deposit of iron ore in Surigao province on the 
island of Mindanao, Philippine Islands, has been dis 
covered by H. F. Cameron, department engineer for 
Mindanao and Sulu, according to the Philippine Jour- 
nal of Science. The extent of the deposit appears to 
be large, covering an area of probably 40 sq. mi. The 
ore is a clayey red limonite with an iron content of 
55 to 60 per cent., no sulphur or phosphorus, but 
traces of chromium. The area covering the deposit 
has been reserved from mineral location by the Govern- 
ment, until further facts as to the extent and value 
of the deposit can be obtained by surveys to be made 
by the Bureau of Science. 


In the first 11 months of 1914 the sum of $1,059,788 
was paid to workmen by Wisconsin employers under 
the workmen’s compensation act or industrial insur- 
ance law, according to figures just made public by the 
Wisconsin Industrial Commission. The cost of admin- 
istration for the period was approximately $15,000. In 
comparison, it is shown that, previous to the enact- 
ment of the law, Wisconsin employers paid out $600,000 
in a similar period, but employees received only $150,000, 
the remaining $450,000 being paid for lawsuits and 
court fees. 
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